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Minneapolis Public Schools 
Basic Skill Centers Evaluation 

1969-1971 



Summary 

Operations and results of the Minneapolis Public Schools' 
Basic Skill Centers (BSC) from Septeinber 1969 to June 1971 are 
described in this report. The BSC program was developed to 
help students learn to read. It is aimed at the students 
from inner-city Target Area schools whose reading is most 
severely retarded. The BSC approach is remedial rather than 
deve lopmental . 

There are tvro Basic Skill Centers; one on the near North 
Side) the other on the South Side. The Centers are supported 
mostly with local funds although some teaching aides are paid 
with ESEA Title I funds. Each year more than 700 students) 
the majority in grades four through siX) participate in the 
BSC Regular Day Program. 

One major aspect of the BSC operation was the extensive 
use of Talking Typewriters. In 1969-7O each student spent 20 
minutes a day using these computerized teaching machines and 20 
minutes in an adjacent classroom where he received additioiml 
support from teachers and aides. Another 20 minutes a day was 
allowed for transportation. 

In 1970-71 the Centers' program — hardware) software and 
students served — was changed substantially. 

A multimedia room was developed where students worked 
with tabletop Talking Pages ) listening tables ) overhead pro- 
jectors and) in some cases ) with Dorsett teaching machines. 
Students spent eiual amounts of time in the multimedia room) 
on the Talking Typewriters and in the related classrooms) 
using two of these three facilities each day. 

Because first year evaluation suggested gaps in programming 
and poor validity for the placement tests ) both the instruc- 
tional program and the testing were changed during 1970-71 • 
Minneapolis Schools' personnel developed new software for the 
Talking Typewriters and other teaching machines) and new 
support materials for the Centers' classrooms. Related ma- 
terials for the home school classrooms) to be used on a volun- 
tary basis ) also were prepared. Questions were raised about 
the relevance of the Stanford Achievement Test as a measure 
of student progress and a switch to the Gates-MacGlnitie 
Reading Test was made. 
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The student population served also changed. In 1969-70 
entire classrooms j including children without reading disabili- 
ties > were bussed to the Centers. In 1970-71 onliy the children 
determined by their teachers and by tests to be the most se- 
vereliy retarded in reading participated in the program. 

Results 

In 1969-70, studentG in the BSC program did not make gains 
large enough to help them catch up in reading, nor were their 
gains better than those of a comparative group of children who 
did not attend a Center. 

In 1970-71, after program changes were instituted, mid- 
year results showed substantial gains in reading progress for 
BSC students compared with their reading growth in previous 
years. (No comparison group was a,vailable because essentially 
all Target School severely retarded readers were enrolled in 
the BSC program.) 

Year-end results showed that the progress had continued 
throughout the year. BSC children, who previously had been 
learning at a much slower rate than the average child in the 
national norms, now were learning faster than the average child. 

Center children made average gains of eighc and nine 
months (grade equivalents) in vocabulary and reading compre- 
hension over the six-and-a-half month testing span. This 
rate of growth was substantial for children who had been 
falling steadily behind their classmates each year so that 
the typical, sixth grader in the program had tested at the 
third grade level. 

The wide scope of changes in BSC operations and evaluation 
procedures from 1969-76 to 1970-71 made it impossible to attri- 
bute reading gains to any specific component of the program. 
Whatever took place at the Centers during 1970-71 did help 
the children learn to read, however. 

Recommendations to continue the program, with specific 
attention to component analysis and cost effectiveness, were 
made. 
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About this report 

All evaluation reports prepared by the Research 
AnH Evaluation Department of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools follow the procedures and format described 
in Prepeirlng Evaluation Reports « A Guide for Authors » 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 



Readers who are familiar with these Evaluation 
Reports may wish to skip the sections describing the 
City of Minneapolis and the Minneapolis Public Schools 
since these descriptions are standard for all reports. 

This report is organized into fo\ir major sections. 

First, the context in which the project operated 
is described (see pp. 2 - 9 ) • 

Next, objectives, project operations, personnel, 
and dissemination for the two years covered by the 
report, 1969-70 and 1970-71, are described. 

The third section gives details of project opera- 
tions d\iring 1969 - 70 . 

The last section gives details for 1970-71 operations. 

A report on the Extended Day Program and the Summer 
School Program is presented in Appendix A. 
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This section of the report describes the context in which 
the Basic Skill Centers operated from September 19^9 through 
June 1971. 

First) a brief picture of the City of Minneapolis is 
given. This is followed by a description of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 

Finally, the historical background of the project is 
presented. 
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The Cl'^ of Minneapolis 



The program described in this report was conducted in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. Minneapolis is a city of 434,400 people located on the 
Mississippi River in the southeastern part of Minnesota, with its 
somewhat smaller twin city, St. Paul, it is the center of a seven county 
metropolitan area of over 1,874,000, the largest population center between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast. As such it serves as the hub for the entire 
Upper Midwest region of the country. 

The city, and its surrounding area, long has been noted for the high 
quality of its labor force. The unemployment rate in Minneapolis is 
lower than in othei- major cities, possibly due to the variety and density 
of industry in the city as well as to the high level capability of its 
work force. The unemployment rate in May of 197 I was 4.?^, compared 
with a 6 . 2 % national rate for the same month. As the economic center 
of a prosperous region rich in such natural resources as forests, minerals, 
water power and productive agricultural ls,nd, Minneapolis attracts commerce 
and workers from throughout the Upper Midwest region. Many residents are 
drawn from the neighboring states of Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas as well as from the fanning areas and the Iron Range region of 
outstate Minnesota. 

More Minneapolitans - three out of 10 - work in clerical and sales 
jobs than in any other occupation, reflecting the city's position as 
a major wholesale-retail center and a center for banking, finance and 
insurance. Almost as many ( 27 ^) are employed as craftsmen, foremen 
and operatives, and one out of five members of the work force are pro- 
fessionals, technicians, managers, and officials. Few«r than one out 
of five ( 17 %) workers are employed in laboring and service occupations. 
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Minneapolis city government is the covmcil-dominated type. Its 
mayor, elected for a two year term, has limited powers. Its elected 
city council operates by committee and engages in administrative as 
well as legislative action. 

Minneapolis is not a crowded city. While increasing industrial 
development has occupied more and more land, th' city's population 
has declined steadily from a peak of 522,000 in 1950. The city limits 
have not been changed since 1927* Most homes are sturdy, single family 
dwellings built to withstand severe winters. Row homes are practically 
nonexistant even in low income areas. In 1970, 48^ of the hotising \inits 
in Minneapolis were owner-occupied. 

Most Minneapolitans are native born Americans, but about 35*000 (7^) 
are foreign born. Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, and Canadians comprise 
most of the foreign born population. 

Relatively few nonwhite citizens live in Minneapolis although their 
numbers are increasing. In I960 only three percent of the popiilation 
was nonwhite. The 1970 census figures indicate that the nonwhite popu- 
lation has more than doubled ( 6 . 4 ^) in the intervening 10 years. About 70 ^ 
of t':e nonwhites are Black. Most of the remaining nonwhite population 
is Amel*ican Indian, mainly Chippewa and Sioux. Only a small nuinber of 
residents from Spanish-speaking or Oriental origins live in the city. 

In 1970 nonwhite residents made up 6.4^ of the city's population but 
accounted for 15^t of the children in the city's elementary schools. 

Minneapolis has not yet reached the stage of many other leirge cities 
in terms of the level of social problems. It has been relatively untouched 
by racial disorders or by student unrest. Crime rates are below national 
averages. Continuing concern over law and order, however, is still evidenced 
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by the election in I 969 and the re-election in June 1971 of Mayor Charles 
Stenvig) a former police detective. 

One's first impression is that Minneapolis doesn't really have 
serious problems of blight and decay. But the signs of trouble are 
evident to one who looks beyond the parks and lakes and tree-lined 
streets. As with many other large cities, the problems are focused 
in the core city and are related to increasing concentrations there of 
the poor, many of them nonwhites, and of the elderly. For example, nine 
out of 10 Blacks in Minneapolis live in just one-tenth of the city's 
area. While Minneapolis contains 11.^ of the state's population, it 
supports 27 ^ of the state's AFDC families. In addition, more than one 
out of every four school children in Minneapolis now is living in a low 
income (Title I criteria) home. 

There has been a steady migration to the city by American Indians 
from the reservations and by poor whites from the small towns and rural 
areas of Minnesota. They come to the "promised land" of Minneapolis 
looking for a job and a better way of life. Some make itj many do not. 

In 1967 the city supported one out of 10 of the state's American Indians 
who were on relief; in 1969 the city stq>ported three out of 10. The 
Aoierican Indian population is generally confined to the same small geo- 
graphic areas where the Blacks live. Estimates of the Indian unenflplpyment 
rate vary, but range as high as 60^t. These same areas of the city have 
the lowest median incomes in the ci'^ and the highest concentrations of 
dilapidated housing, welfare cases, and juvenile delinquency. 

The elderly also are concentrated in the central city. In 1970, 15 ^ 
of its population was over age 65 . The elderly, like the I 8 to 24 year 
old young adults, live near the central ciiy because of the availability 
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of less expensive housing in multiple-unit dwellings. Younger fftmilles 
have continued to migrate toward the outer edges of the city and svirrounding 
suburban areas. 



About 78,700 children go to school in Minneapolis. Most of them, 
about 64,200, attend one of the city's 99 pxjblic schools; 14,500 attend 
parochial or private schools. 

The Minneapolis Public Schools, headed by Dr. John B. Davis, Jr., 
who became Superintendent in 1967» consists of 69 elementary schools 
(kindergarten-6th grade), 15 Junior high schools (grades 7-9), nine high 
schools (grades 10-12), two junior-senior high schools, and five special 
schools.. Over 3,700 certificated personnel are employed. 

Control of the public school system ultimately rests with the seven- 
member School Board. These nonsalaried officials are elected by popu- 
lar vote for staggered six year terms. The Superintendent serves as the 
Board's executive officer and professional adviser, and is selected by 
the Board. 

The system's annual operating general fund budget in 1971 was 
$72,784,887 up from $62,385,985 in 1970 and $56,08l,5l4 in 1969. Per 
pupil costs were $715 in 1970. The range of per pupil costs in the state 
for 1970 was from $387.00 to $908.00. The range of per pupil expenditures 
for school districts in the seven-county metropolitan area was $536 to 
$820 with a mean expenditure of $645.^ Almost 4o cents of each local 
property tax dollar goes for school district levies. The School Board is 

^er pupil cost is the adjusted maintenance cost from state and local 
funds and old federal programs, exclusive of transportation, per pupil 
unit in average daily attendance for the 1968-69 school year. Source 
of these figures is Minnesota Education Association Circular 7071-C2 
Basic Fi"»^"cial Data of Minnesota Public School Districts. February, 1971. 
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The Minneapolis Schools 







a separate governmental agency which levies its own taxes and sells its 
own bonds. Minneapolis also received federal funds totaling 4.2 million 
dollars in 1970-71 from many different federal aid programs. The Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act provided about 2.9 million dollars of 
which 2.^ million dollars was from Title I funds. 

One of the Superintendent's goals has been to achieve greater 
communication among the system's schools through decentralization. 
Consequently two "pyramids" or groups of geographically related schools 
have been formed. First to be formed, in 19o7, was the North Pyramid, 
consisting of North High School and the elementary and Junior high 
schools which feed into it. In 19^9 the South-Central Pyramid was 
formed around South and Central High Schools. Each pyramid has an area 
assistant superintendent as well as advisory groups of principals, teachers, 
and parents. The goals of the pyramid structure are to effect greater 
communication among schools and between schools and the community, to 
develop collaborative and cooperative programs, and to share particular 
facilities and competencies of teachers. 

In 1970-71 there were 22 elementary schools, four Junior highs, 
three senior highs, and five parochial schools serving children in areas 
eligible for programs funded under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA). The federal criteria for selecting these schools 
are based on economic factors, in particular the number of families 
receiving AFDC or having incomes under $2,000. About 20,000 children 
attend these public and parochial schools. Of that number, about one- 
third of the children have nonwhite backgrounds, and one-third are defined 
by the State Department of Education as educationally disadvantaged, i.e. 
one or more grade levels behind in basic skills such as reading and 
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arithmetic. Federal programs are concentrated on the educationally 
disadvantaged group. 

Based on sight counts on October 20, 1970 the percentage of Black 
pupils for the school district was Six years before the proportion 

was ^.4^. American Indian children currently comprise 3*7^ of the school 
population) more than double the proportion of six years ago. The pro- 
portion of minority children in the various elementary schools generally 
reflects the preArailing housing pattern fOAUid in each school area. 

Although some nonwhite pupils are enrolled in every elementary school, 
nonwhite pupils are concentrated in two relatively small areas of the 
city. Of the 69 elementary schools, 11 have more than 30^6 nonwhite en- 
rollment and five of these have over 50^6. There are no all-black or 
all-white schools. Thirty- three elementary schools have nonwhite enroll- 
ments of less than 

The proportion of school age children in AFDC homes has almost 
doubled from approximately in 1962 to 23^6 in 1971 . 

Turnover rate is the percent of students that come in new to the 
school or leave the school at some time during the school year (using 
the September enrollment as a base figure). While the median tvtrnover 
rate for all the city schools in 1969-70 was about 22^, this figure varied 
widely according to location. Target Area schools generally experienced 
a much higher turnover rate; in fact only two of the Target Area schools 
had turnover rates less than the city median. Compared with the city, 
the median for the Target Area schools was almost twice as large (4l^). 
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Historical Background 



Results from the citywide testing program for the Teorget Area schools 
had indicated a great need for trying a new approach to the remediation 
of reading deficiencies. Dr. John 6. Davis, Superintendent of Minneapolis 
Piiblic Schools, asked a group of four reading specialists which included ' 
representatives from the Target Area elementary, secondary, administrative 
and Federal Projects levels to go to Brooklyn, New York, to study the 
"Talking Typewriter" program. When compared with other approaches which 
had been investigated, it seemed to have the greatest potential for pro- 
viding a highly structured and skill oriented program which would allow 
each child to progress at his own learning rate while acquiring the 
necessary basic skills for r'eading. 

On March 12, 1968, the Board of Education authorized the Adminis- 
tration to develop a program at two Basic Skill Centers which would 
include the Talking Typewriter, more accurately known as the Edison 
Responsive Environment Learning System. This system consists of a special 
typewriter, audio components (speaker and recorder), exhibitor (on which 
typed characters or words appear), and an automatic projection unit 
(for pictorial interpretation of the words). These units eire combined 
by a compact computer to provide the primary sensory responses of sight, 
sbiuxd, and touch. These units, combined with a programming system, 
create a "responsive environment" in which the student experiences 
success since the typewriter is controlled so that only correct typed 
responses to the audio instructions can be made. 

The Sullivan Programmed Reading Materials, published by The Be- 
havioral Research Laboratory, were recommended by the Responsive Environ- 
ment Corporation (REC) as the most effective software to be used with the 
\ 
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Typewriters. These materials consisted of foxir introductory programs 
followed by 20 SuDJ.ivan books or levels. REC had programmed the materials 
from Book 1 through Book 8 for the Typewriter; books 9"12 and introductory 
materials were programmed by the Basic Skill Centers' staff using, 
essentially, the format of the REC models. Enrichment materials also 
were programmed by tne Centers' staff. 

The Basic Skill Centers began partial operation in July 1968. The 
first two months were used to train staff as well as to work with stu- 
dents who needed remedial reading. During this time plans were made 
for the school year 1968-69> the first full year of operation. (An 
Extended Day Program, which admitted students from the entire city, 
was added in October 1968. It ran five days a week from 3:30 p.m. to 
6:30 p.m.) 

Meetings were held for staff and community to explain the program. 

A film, slides, and discussions were used in these presentations. An 
inservice program was conducted for participating schools in August 19^8. 
Approximately ^0 teachers attended a detailed explanation of the prcvram 
and curriculum* Open hoxises were held for community organizations, res- 
idents, FTA gro\q>s, and Minneapolis teachers so they could see the 
Centers and meet the staff* 

Since this was a new approach to teaching reading a few teachers 
preferred not to become involved, although most of them were very in- 
terested in the project. Some problems which existed at the beginning 
of the program involved transportation of students, euljusting schedules, 
and changing their programs. None proved unsolvable. 





Section II Overview 

Section II presents information on the Basic Skill Centers 
for the period September I 969 through June 1971. 

Included in this two-year picture is a list of project 
objectives, general project operations, personnel, and 
dissemination and communications procedures. 

Section II gives a rather general picture of those aspects 
of the project which spanned the two years. 

Details for 1969-7O operations are presented in Section HI 
and details for 1970-71 are presented in Section IV. 



Objectives 



The general goal of the program was to provide an individualized 
approach to teaching the necessary basic skills for reading to children 
from Target Area schools. These schools had large percentages of students 
who were reading one or more years below grade level. Measurable objec- 
tives included raiding the reading achievement of the children as measured 
by standardized tests. Length of time in the program was considered a 
relatively unimportant factor in the eval\iation since each child was 
allowed to progress at his own lecurning rate. 

In 1968-69 the two primary objectives of the program at the Basic 
Skill Centers were stated: 

1. Children who meet the entry requirements of having poor 
reading skills will "break the reading code" and learn 
to read with significantly greater success. 

2. Children who use the machines (Talking Typewriters) will 
take on a better a^ *ude toward school and Improve in other 
school work as well as in reading. 

In the fall of 1970, the goals were further specified to include 
the following: 

1. To combine use of context clues with recognition of initial 
consonants . Implied : 

a. Inclusion of words in listening, thinking, speaking 
vocabulary 

b. Letter knowledge in both upper and lower case 

(1) consonant phoneme-grapheme relationships 

(2) short vowel phoneme-grapheme relationships 

2. To combine tise of context clues with recognition of linguistic 
patterns or visual analys‘:.s clues 

a. consonant blends euid digraphs 

b. phonograms and dipthongs 

c. reading in thought units, or phrasing 

d. most common inflecced endings: s, ed, ing 

e . compound words 

f. roots and affixes: ly, er, est, y, prefixes, etc: (regular) 

g. phonetically irregular beginnings and endings and affixes with 
root changes 

h. syllabication, with pattern emphasis rather than ru3.e emphasis 
To comprehend sentences and paragpraphs 
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Pro.iect Operations 



There were two Basic Skill Centers. The South Center operated in the 
basement of an insurance company at 2300 Park Avenue South. Custodial 
expenses were included as part of the rent. The North Center was situated 
in a nonschool building purchased by the School Board. Its address was 
1306 Plymouth Avenue North. Both Centers were air conditioned, partly be- 
cause the Talking I^pewriters would not operate above a given temperature 
and also to provide an improved learning environment for the children. 

There were ten Talking I^P^writers housed in 4'x 6' booths at each 
Center. One additional machine at the South Center was used for the de- 
velopment of new programs. Within the soiuidproof booth the leareer is 
confronted with two visual systems and two audio systems. Responses are 
made by typing and speaking. When the learner types, his printed response 
is visible on the ^IVP^writer paper. Spoken responses could be recorded auid 
then played back with the student's words compared to a model recording. 

Outside each booth is a control panel. I^is monitoring equipment in- 
cludes a telephone intercom hook-up throu^ which the booth attendant can 
listen or talk to the student. An instrument control panel can be adjustv^d 
by the attendant, under the advice of the teacher, to control and tabulate 
the responses of the student. 

When a child first goes to the Talking T^ewriter, it is set so he 
can explore the keyboeurd freely. Whenever a key is struck, the !I^pewriter 
types the letter and pronounces the name of the letter. At the end of 
every line the Typewriter carriage returns automatically. Ihe keyboard is 
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color-coded to assist beginners in locating letters. In the programmed 
phase, all incorrect keys are blocked; therefore, only the correct response 
can be made. The student experiences success continuously at his ovm rate 
of learning. 

Each Center also had two classrooms where the students worked on their 
individual programs with the assistance of a teacher and aides. In the 
classroom there were five aides for ten children; in the laboratory one 
aide was assigned to eveiy two machines. 

Further reinforcement of reading skills presented by the Sullivan 
program was made through the use of other teaching machines. In January 
1970, the Talking Page , another REC innovation, was introduced. It con- 
sists of a series of booklets and records which present phonic principles of 
beginning reading. The Language Master was added to the program in early 
Spring 1970. Cards with pictures, words, or short phrases and sentences are 
run through this machine. Each card has a two-track tape on it. Hie first 
track has the teacher's presentation of a word or phrase on it. Hie student's 
response is recorded on the second track. The student then compares the two 
tracks amd, if necessary, repeats his response. Since both tracks are 
erasable the cards can be used over and over. Also, the Center staff can 
construct new, cards with pertinent or remedial material when needed. 

In the 1970-71 school year, multimedia rooms were set up to house the 
Talking Pages, Language Masters, record players, overhead projectors, and 
listening tables. Three Dorsett machines, with the Dorsett software, were 
added to provide experience transitional to the schools' developmental 
programs. Five aides worked with ten children at a time in this room under 




the supervision of the certificated staff, 



Since the REC automated Sullivan (BRL) Levels 1 through 8 weren't 
sufficient to accomodate the ability range of the students attending the 
Centers, four additional levels as well as introductory materials were 
programmed by the Center staff in I968-69. The first year's research 
indicated a need for more vocabulary building so "enrichment programs" at 
various Sullivan levels were written and automated for building vocabulary 
and reinforcing specific skills. Parts of the Reading Attainment System 
also were automated for increasing vocabulary and comprehension skills. 

Both these enrichment programs were suitable only for children who were 
reading at level 3 or above in the Sullivan materials, so a beginning read- 
ing series, teaching a basic si^t vocabulary, also was automated. 

Each school day in 1969~70, students came in groups of 20 to the 

Centers for 4 o minute periods. There were ten periods five days a week in 

the regular day program. (The extended day program of four periods met 
^ 1 

four days a week). At the Centers, students were divided into two groups 
of ten and spent half their time on the machines and the other half in 
the classrooms. Teachers in the lab assigned typewriter programs to the 
students which were cooi'dinated with their v/ork in the Center classrooms. 
Teachers also assigned enrichment and specisJ. help programs to students 
who needed them. The classroom teachers supervised the students' work in 
the Sullivan books, giving individual help euid selecting activities designed 
to improve specific skills. Teachers worked together to diagnose and evaluate 
each student's needs and progi*ess. 

In 1970-71, thirty students per period at each Center were scheduled 
so that during any given week their time was divided equally among the class- 
^See Appendix A for report 
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room, multimedia room, and the Talking Typewriter. Over a month's time 
the students averaged 13 minutes a day at each of the stations thou(;h 
on any given day they spent 20 minutes at each of two stations. There 
were ten periods five days a week in the Regular Day Program. (The 
Extended Day Program was cut to one period three days a week) . 

Each student received individual assistance every day from his 
teacher or aide, who discvissed his progress with him. He kept a record 
of his test scores and each day took home a "type-out" which showed the 
work he had done on the Talking Typewriter. 



Dissemination and Communications 



Information about the project and its purpose first was made avail- 
able to the principals of the participating schools* Mimeographed flyers 
also were widely distributed. More elaborate illustrated brochures were 
distributed to the schools and community agencies. The Basic Skill Centers 
program was described in Federal Programs in the Minneapolis Public Schools 
(1969) which has had nationwide distribution. 

Th^re have been announcements in both the School Bulletin and local 
newspapers when open houses were being held at the Centers. Posters and 
flyers announcing an experimental adult program were placed in the offices 
of community agencies and businesses. An additional effort was made to 
reach the nonreading adult through the use of spot announcements on radio 
and a TV interview with films shown on the Community News Program. 

All the administrators and teachers can and have made presentations 
of the project. Various photographs, exhibits and slides are available 
for talkc given outside the Center. An average of two groups a week has 
been conducted throu{^ each Center. Ihese visitors have included teachers, 
parents, legislators, college students, school administrators, businessmen 
and groups from other countries. 

Since the first year's operation was somewhat of a pilot study, no 
extensive report was distributed, although a one-page abstract wais made 
available to members of the American Educationed Research Association 
during their convention in Februao’y, 1970. About 80 AERA members took the 
opportunity to tour the Centers at that time. This report covers the second 
and third years of operation. 
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Evaluation results for 1969-70 are described in Section III. 
The 1970-71 evaluation is given in Section IV. 

A chronology of the evalviation effort from July 1968 through 
June 1971 is given in Appendix B. 
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Section m Overview - The 1969-70 Regular Day Program 



Section III describes the operations and results 
of the Basic Skill Centers' Regular Day Program during 

1969-70. 

Included is a description of the project schools 
and the students involved. 

Detailed project operations are given and the 
1969-70 budget is prer;^nted. 

Evaluation resul.tS) a discussion, and recommendations 
also are given. 
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1969-70 

Regular Day Program 
The Project Schools 

Children served by the Basic Skill Centers in 1969 - 7 O came from 
eight elementary and four Junior hi£^ schools in Minneapolis. Of the 
elementary schools , four were in the North Pyramid (Bethuney Hall) Hay, 
and Willard) and three were in the South-Central Pyramid (Clintonj 
Greeley) and Adams). Field elementary was not in either Pyraoild. 

The four North Pyramid elementary schools drew their pupils pri- 
marily from the Near North community. This community had substantial 
economic and social problems — far more than the city as a whole. Data 
from the i960 census ) the Crime Prevention BureaU) and the Hennepin 
County Welfare Board showed that unemployment) divorce) delinquency) 
and neglect cases were well above the city average; median school 
years completed were well below the city average. Some 60^ of the 
housing was renter occupied) and approximately a quarter of the housing 
was unsound or dilapidated in i960. A visual inspection of the area 
showed that with some notable exceptions the housing had continued to 
deteriorate over the past 10 years. 

Two of the North Pyramid elementary schools had been built since I960; 
two were built between 190^ and 1910. Total school enrollments for the 1969-70 
school year ranged from 402 at Hall to 987 at Willard. All these schools had 
a high proportion of nonwhite students. Hay) with 74^ nonwhite pupllS) 
ranked highest in the city. Willard and Bethune ranked second and third) 




with about 60^ nonwhite students. Approximately one-third of Hall's 
pupils were nonwhite, although minority groups accounted for only 13‘5& 
of the pupils enrolled in the entire Minneapolis school system. The 



proportion of children from AFDC families was high in these schools, 
ranging from at Hay and Willard to 64^ at Bethune, which ranked 
highest in the city. Turnover of students was higher in Target Area schools, 
with Hall School's turnover rate of 6l% one of the highest in the city. 
(Percentage of turnover was derived by totaling the number who entered 
and left and dividing by the average yearly enrollment.) Turnover rates 
for the other three schools ranged from 3^^ to ^0^. 

The three South-Central Pyramid elementary schools in the Basic 
Skills project drew their pupils primarily from the South Target Area 
of the city. The area was similar in socioeconomic status to the North 
Target Area, although median school years completed and unemployment were 
closer to the city averages in i960. All three of these South-Central 
elementary schools were built prior to 19OO. Adams, the oldest school 
in the city, was built in 1875. Enrollments for the 1969-70 school 



year were 328 for Adams, 376 for Clinton, and 6U6 for Greeley. About Uo^ 
of the students at Adams and Clinton were nonwhites, while the nonwhite 
percentage at Greeley was 30^* Close to one-half the children at Adams 
and Clinton and one-third at Greeley came from AFDC families. The 
mobility of many families in the community was reflected in a turnover 
rate of at Clinton. 

Field elementary school Is located Just south of the South Target 
Schools In an area with a relatively high concentration of nonwhite 
residents. The school, built in 1920, had a student enrollment of 657 
during the I969-7O school year; 53^^ were nonwhite. Data from i960 showed 
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the area to be more stable than either the South or North Target 
communities. Uhen?»lQyment at that time was slightly less than the city 
average ) while medieui number of school years completed was slightly 
above the city average. Only one out of five of the housing units were 
renter occvqpied) and the percentage of unsound and dilapidated housing 
in i960 was well below that for the city as a whole. This relatively 
greater stability was reflected by a turnover rate of 20^ at Field, and 
the fact that only 18^6 of the children enrolled there during I969-7O came 
from AFDC homes. 

I 

Of the four Junior high schools served by the program, Jordan atiH 

Franklin were in the North Pyramid, Phillips was in the South-Central 

Pyramid, cmd Sheridan was not in either ^ramid, althou^ it was one of 

\ 

the Title I Target Area schools in 1969-70. 

Franklin drew students from Hall and Bethune elementary schools, 
and its characteristics were similar to theirs. Of the 437 students 
enrolled during the 1969-70 school year, one-half were from families 
receiving AFDC. Nonwhite students comprised 31^ of the population. 

The physical plant, built in 1917, was in poor condition and was re- 
placed by a new building in 1971 • 

Phillips Junior High drew students fTom Adams, Greeley, and Clinton 
elementary schools in the South ^rcunid, and consequently was similar to 
them in having a relatively high ]^roportion of nonwhite students (27^ a nd 
also many students from AFDC families (36^t) . Built in 1926, the school 
had an enrollment of 799 for 1969-70. 

Jordan Junior High's students came ftrom schools other than the eight 
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elementary schools in the program. It was a large school^ with over 
1*200 pxiplls. One in five came from AFDC ho^s. Less than 2^ of the 
students were nonvhite. Sheridan Junior High also had e low proportion 
of nonwhites (6^) 6md approximately one in five of the students C6une 
from AFDC families. The enrollment for 1969-70 was 632. 

Citywide testing for the fall of 1969 showed that the fifth grade 
medians on reading comprehension for the eight project elementeoy schools 
were well below city average, ranging from the 15th to the U3rd per- 



centile on Minneapolis norms. From 44^ to of the children in the 
various schools were reading one or more years below their grade levels. 

No other concentrated reading programs in the schools and grades 
served by the Basic Skill Centers existed in 1969-70. Programs which might 
have had some effects on small numbers of children included Youth Tutoring 
Youth, Special Learning Disability Reserve Teachers (SLDR), and Women in 
Service to Education (WISE) volunteers. "Books and Goodies Clubs", an 
after school activity which provided special new reading materials and 
snacks, were formed at Bethune, Field, and Willard schools. The American 
Book Company materials were used in grades K-3 in both the North and South 
Pyramid Schools. These materials may have had a systematic effect on about 
one- third of the children in the Comparison Groups. However, the Compari- 
son Group children at grade four and above were exposed to a variety of 
materials so no constant biases were introduced. 
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This section covers the Regular Day Program of ten periods lasting from 
8:4o a.m. to 3:30 p.m. for the school yeaur 1969-70. A total of 703 students 
was registered at the Centers in the Regular Day Program. This total in- 
cludes all students who attended, including those who were enrolled for only 
short periods of time. Students in the program were inner-city children in 
grades 2-9. Mauiy had experienced a great deal of failure in normal school 
situations. Almost all were below grade level in reading. 

Since the Sullivan (Behavioral Research Laboratoz^) Materials in Read- 
ing formed the basis of the program>the Sullivan placement test and teacher 
recommendations were used to determine which students might benefit most 
from the program. Selection of the children wais made by the participating 
schools. Originally, elementary children who placed at or below Sullivan 
level 6 and junior high students who placed at or below level 8 were ad- 
mitted to the program. However, since intact classrooms attended the Centers, 
some students who could read at a hi^er level than the original selection 
criteria were involved in the program. These students worked on advanced 
Sullivan programs in the classroom and on enrichment materials on the ^e- 
writers. 

A comparison group of l6l students from several of the schools partic- 
ipating in the program was identified in the fall of 1969. These comparison 
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students were pre- and posttested on the ssuae schedule as were those in the 
program but they were not enrolled at the Centers. Only 97 of these students 
were usable for comparison, however, due to attrition and because 10 of them 
eventually were sent to the Basic Skill Centers. 

Classes at the Centers were in session for I 63 days, ihe Centers 

t 

started a little later in the fall thcux did the regular schools; a teachers' 
strike also shortened the program somewhat. Although the time span between 
pre- and posttests was seven months, the average attendance of those on roll 
for the whole school year was 128 days, or about six school months. A rela- 
tively high turnover rate is reflected in the fact that the average attend- 
ance of all those enrolled at any time was only 73 days. Over half of those 
who remained for the fvill yeau* were from third and fourth grades while those 
from the junior high schools tended to stay for shorter periods of time. 

The ratio of boys to girls was about three -to -two. Roughly 209^ of the 
students had attended the Basic Skill Centers at some time previously. 

Ihe Stanford Achievement l^sts. Form W, were used as pre- and posttests. 

Students were given Primary I if they scored at or below level 4 on the ! 

Sullivan placement test and Primary II if they scored at or above level 3 on 
the placement test. | 

Ihe Primary I sections (ais described by the publishers) which were used , 

were : ^ 

a. Word Rea^ng. Measures the ability of a pupil to analyze a 1 

word without the aid of context. j 

b. Paragraph Meaning. A functional measure of the child's ability 

to comprehend connected discourse ranging in length from single sentences to | 

paragraphs of six sentences and involving levels of comprehension varying | 

from extremely simple recognition to the making of inferences from several 
related sentences. 
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c. Vocabuleuy. Meaisures a pupil's vocabulsiry independent of his 
reading skills. 

The Primary II sections used were: 

a. Word Meaning . Measures the ability of a pupil to read a sen- 
tence and to select a correct word to complete the sentence. 

b. Paragraph Meaning . Similar to the Paragraph Meaning section 
of Primary I, but at a hi{^er level of difficulty. The test authors have 
attempted to emphasize the notion of "reading as reasoning" and genuine 
comp^'ehension of the materials read in the subtest. 

Primai*y I is designed to be given in grade 1, and Primary II is intended 
for grades 2 and 3. Ihese tests were selected because standai^iized tests 
designed for the grade levels of the children attending the Centers were too 
difficult for them; many of them scored below chance. Because the Stanford 
tests were standardized on grades 1-2 for Primary I amd grades 1-4 for Primary 
II, on national noi*mative distributions, the use of grade equivalents is not 
strictly appropriate. All amalyses in this report were made using raw scores. 
Althou^ grade equivadents are given for various averages, they should be 
viewed with caution. 
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Budget 

Three f\inding soxirces, Title I ESEA, State of Minnesota, smd the loccd 
school district* financed this program. Funds were administered by the 
Administrator of the Beisic Skill Centers. None of the funds were used for 
start-up puarposes during this second year of operation of the program. 

Ihe budget was adequate for the Regular Day Program; additional money 
was made avsd.lable to expand the program to the Extended Day and Evening- 
Saturday Programs. 

The estimated expenditures reported here were based on 79* 29^ of the 
total yeeur's Regular Day costs since this report covers only the period 
from September 1, 1969 to June 12, 1970. The summer of 1969 is not included. 



Account 


Expenditure 


56 of Total 


Salaries 


$ 182 , 278.19 


4i.03SI^ 


Supplies 


14,243.00 


3.20 


Equipment 


5 , 254.67 


1.18 


Furniture 


390.14 


.09 


Rental 


220,350.24 


49.59 


Trauisportation 


19 , 162.36 


4.31 


Utilities 


2,655.04 


.60 


Total 


$444,333.64 


100 . 00 ^ 








The program cost per pupil for each 4o minute period* Hiis 

figure was obtained by dividing the total cost of the program by the total 
number of pupil periods spent at the Centers (the total number of students 
enrolled multiplied by the average number of days present)* The average 
per pupil cost for the school year wets S64o*23« This figure is more 
difficult to interpret than the per pupil period attendance figure since 
the x^ange of days present was from less than 10 to over 130) with a mean 
attendance of 73 out of a possible 163 days* 
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Evaluation Results 

The groups referred to in this report are as follows: 

&• Experimental Group (N 3 I 93 ) included all students who were 
pre- and posttested at least seven months apart with the Stanford Primary ' 

Achievement Tests. This group was> at timesj divided between the North 
and South Centers. For the statistical analyses it was, of necessity, 
divided by the level of the tests which were taken (Primary I or Primary 
II) . All students in the Experimental Group were included in the Total 
Group . 

b. Comparison Group (N=97) included students from the same 

i 

schools as the above group who did not attend the Basic Skill Centers 

in 1969 - 70 . Comparison students also were divided by the level of the 1 

tests which they took. 

c. Total Group (N-704) included all students who were registered 

at any time in the Regular Day Program at either of the Basic Skill Centers • 

regardless of whether they ever were tested. This group was used pri- 
marily as the base for descriptive data concerning the population which j 

the Centers served. 

The grade level distribution of the Total, Experimental, and Compari- I 

son Groups is shown in Table 1. Individual distributions for North and 
South Centers also are given. ^ 

Results of the pre- and posttesting for the Statistical and Comparison | 
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groups are shovm in Tables 2 and 3» Analysis-of-covariamce , which ad- 
justed for the differences in the pretest means of the two groups, was 
used to test the differences found on the posttests (Appendix, Tables 
A-5 and A-6), 

Correlational studies (Appendix, Tables A-7, A-8, A-9, A-10, and 
A-ll) were run eunong the following variables: pretest, posttest, number 

of Sullivan levels gained, number of days present, and time spent on the 
Talking Typewriter. The pre- and posttest, which correlated highly with 
each other, showed some relationship to the number of Sullivan levels 
through which the students progressed. Time spent on Sullivan materials 
on the Talking Typewriters was significantly correlated with the number of 
Sullivan levels gained and with the number of days present. The correl- 
ation between time on Sullivan materials on the Typewriter and days present 
was much higher at the South Center them at the North Center indicating 
that the latter group spent more time on "enrichment materials" since 
student? were sent to the Typewriters every day. No other correlations 
were significant. The lack of relationship between the number of days 
present and the nvunber of Sullivan levels gained would indicate that the 
pupils indeed were progressing at their own rates. 

Students in the Total Group at the North Center showed an average 
attendance of 62 days (out of a possible I65) compared with 9^ at the 
South Center. Two factors accounted for most of this difference. At the 
North Center one whole classroom withdrew after the first five weeks of 
classes and there was a larger turnover at semester time. At the North 
Center 18/6 of the students entered the program at some time after the 
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^Covariance adjustment for pretest mean differences 
^Calculated from the grade equivalent of the pretest grand mean 



semester break whereas only 8^ of the South Center's students enrolled 
that late in the year. This turnover is reflected in the fact that U23 
students enrolled in the North Center's Regular Day Program at some time 
or other while only 28l did so at the South Center. The average attend- 
ance of the Experimental Group at the South Center also was higher than 
at the North Center, thou^ not significantly so. 

The reasons given for leaving the Centers reflect, among other things, 
the differences in record keeping at the two Centers (Table U) . Reasons 
were unavailable for only 6^ of the students at the North Center but 
were not recorded for 1 % of the South Center students. The fact that 62^ of 
the pupils on the South side left becavise the school year ended and only U8^ 
of those on the North side left for the scune reason reflected the high 
turnover rate at the North Center. This difference also was reflected 
by the percentages who left because of "P«u*ent, Teacher, or School Re- 
quest." On the South side only 7^6 of the piqpils fell in this category, 
whereas 27^ of the North side students did so. The percentage who left 
because they moved or transferred is about what might be expected in 
Target Area schools. Since the posttests were given in May, the small 
percentage of students in the Statistical Group who left for reasons 
other than "End of School Yeeu*" were essentially in attendance for the 
whole year. 
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Table k 



Reasons for Leaving the Centers 

1969-70 







Total Regular Day 






Experimental Group 










N=704 










N=195 








North 


South 


Total 


North 


South 


Total 


Reason 


N 


i> 


N 




N 




N 




N i 


N 




Not Available 


2 k 


5.7 


54 


19.2 


78 


11.1 


2 


1.9 


4 4.4 


6 


3.1 


Finished Course 
Before End of 
Session 


9 


2.1 


2 


.7 


11 


1.6 


4 


3.8 




4 


2.0 


End of School 
Year 


203 


48.0 


175 


62.3 


378 


53.7 


92 


87.6 


82 91.2 


174 


89.3 


Moved or 
Transferred 


49 


11.6 


27 


9.6 


76 


10.7 


2 


1.9 


1 1.1 


3 


1.5 


Suspended, Ex- 
pelled, Deten- 
tion, Behavior 


9 


2.1 


2 


.7 


11 


1.6 












School Excuse, 
Homebound 


2 


.5 






2 


.3 












Wanted to Return 
to Home School 


6 


1.4 






6 


.8 












Poor Attendance 


8 


1.9 


1 


.4 


9 


1.3 












Parent, Teacher 
or School 
Request 


113 


26.7 


20 


7.1 


133 


18.9 


5 


4.8 


3 3.3 


8 


4.1 


Total 


423 100.0 


281 


100.0 


704 


100.0 


105 100.0 


90 100.0 


195 


100.0 



*1 
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1969-70 

Discussion 



"The more one observes new programs such as Title I reading pro- 
grams y the more one sees that they do not fit into an easy mold for 
evaluation. ..the resulting combination of hardware, software, and per- 
sonnel is usually . stirred together in so big a pot that pinpointing 
the cause of success or failvtre defies the evaluation specialist." 

(Smith, Carl B. p. 66)^ An additional variable, that of transporting 
the children to different physical surroundings from those of their home 
schools, also was added to our melting pot. It must be emphasized that 
this is a report of the results obtained from the in 5 >act of the total 
program at the Basic Skill Centers, not merely the Talking ^rpewriters. 

If it had been possible to evaluate the variables separately it might 
have been found that some of them contributed to gains in the reading 
achievement of the attending students whereas others hindered improvement. 
Other variables which might have affected the results but which were not 
evaluated for various reasons Include the motivation of the students, 
their reading potentials, their oral language backgrounds, the presence 

of physical or mental handicaps, parents' attitudes towaird reading, and 

2 

the measvtring Instruments themselves. 



S’arr, Roger (Ed.) Measurement and Evaluation of Reading. Nevr York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1970. 

O 

A research proposal, which sought funds to separate out the variance 
attributable to the different components of the Basic Skill Centers, 
was developed by the Research and Evaluation Department and the 
American Institutes for Research. The proposal was not funded. 
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The personnel (both paraprofessional and certificated) were dedi- 
cated to their work with the children and enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of the program. Two of the certificated staff were remedial 
reading specialists and the others were experienced elementary reading 
teachers. In view of the fact that, in general, smaller gains were 
made at the North Center where certificated staff changes were made 
in the middle of the yecu:, it is quite possible that the personnel did 
indeed have an effect on the growth of the children. 

The software which was the backbone of the program, the Behavioral 
Resecnrch Laboratory Sullivan Reading Program, received a thoroxigh evaluation. 
It had been felt that there were gaps in the software which the staff had 
tried to fill with enrichment materials but there still was doubt as to 
its effectiveness. Since progress checks, but no final examinations, 
were provided with the program, it was decided to readmlnlster the 
placement test to all the children at the end of the year and compare 
the resttlts with the levels at which the children were actually reading 
in the classroom. Great discrepancies were found. Although only l4^ 
of the students were reading Sullivan materials below Level 71^ of 
them scored below Level 3 on the placement test, when given at the end 
of the year, with 3Tf> scoring at introductory level. Some of these dis- 
crepancies might be attributed to the test itself since a number of the 
pictures used as cues were either \mclear or not part of the children's 
experiential background. Nevertheless, it seemed that the program was 
not teaching what it purported. Because of these findings any evaluation 
of the Basic Skill Centers' program in terms of Sullivan levels gained 



would be meaningless 



Sections of the reading battery of the Stanford Achievement Tests > 
Primary I and II, were used as standardized pre- and posttests. Since 
the objectives of the program had been globally stated and the curricu- 
lum had not been evaluated at the time of the selection of these measures, 
questions can be raised concerning the appropriateness of the tests for 
evaluation purposes. 

It often has been charged in the educational research literature 
that standsnrdised reading tests are unreliable and invalid for most 
educationally disadvantaged school children. Probably individually 
administered tests, rather than group tests, would have been more appro- 
priate but the time eind expense that would have been required for testing 
the 704 children who passed through the Centers in the Regular Day Program 

i 

- prohibited that approach. 

j On the basis of the posttests, adjusted for the pretests, the only 

significant difference found between the Statistical Group and the 
I Comparison Group showed the latter group to be superior on the Vocabulary 

section of the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary I. This result was 
1 consistent with the findings of previous studies done at the Centers. 

I Indlvidiuil ^in scores were not tabulated for several reasons. The 

I 

children were given either Primary I or Primary II on the basis of their 
I Sullivan placement scores. This placement procedure was found to be 

unsound; up to 40^ of the students who took Primary I could not have 
^ shown one year's gain because they scored too near the top of the test. 

I The student's attitude toward test-taking also made individual gain scores 

unreliable in a number of cases, an extreme example being the pupil who 
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had a pretest raw score of 45, but whose posttest score was only 15. 
The lack of statistically significant results obtained does not 



necesseurily condemn the total program. In fact, it is typical of many 
if not most of the evaluations of such broad, remedial and innovative 
education programs. The staff felt that many of the children made good 
gains in reading achievement which the tests were not measuring. A 
number of recommendations given in the following section were implemented 
in the 1970-71 school year in the hopes of not only improvii^g the program 
but also of being able to show its worth with "hard data." 
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1969-70 



Recommendations 



O . 



1. Behavioral objectives for the Basic Skill Centers should be 
developed in as much detail as possible. 

2. Uie software, or curriculum materials, should be examined to 
see if they are consistent with the objectives. If discrepancies are 
found, new materials must be written to fill in the gaps. 

3. Tests should be developed to find out how closely the end re- 
sults match the original objectives. Such tests should be criterion 
referenced in which case levels of acceptable performance need to be set. 
Mastery of the basic Skills of reading rather than time spent in learn- 
ing them would be assessed. 

4. Until criterion referenced tests are available, the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Tests should be used rather than the sections from 
the Stanford Primary Achievement Tests for stajndardized group testing. 
There are several levels of the Gates-MacGinitie available so that an 
appropriate one (usuailly designed for about two grades below the child's 
actual grade) cai\ be chosen for the individuetL child. Also, these tests 
are used in the citywide testing program so that comparison with differ- 
ent grade levels on Minneapolis norms can be made. Ihis procedure was 
adopted for 1970-71. 

5. An effort should be made to determine each child's reading poten- 




tial and his actual reading performance level. If the difference be- 
tween these two is appreciably smaller at the end of the year, indicating 
a rise in rate of leazming, the remediation aspects of the program nuiy 
be assumed to have been effective. Although some indications of reading 
potential may be obtained from the cumulative records, more individual 
testing would be necesseo: 7 . Possibly time and staff considerations would 
limit this approach. 

6. Efforts should be made to improve attendance. Intact class- 
rooms should not be sent to the Centers; rather, mixed groups from most 
of the Teo'get Area schools should attend.. In that way a child who moved 
within (or between) these areas could continue the prograun. 

7. In order to isolate the effect of the Talking Typewriters from 
the software ard the other media approaches, differential scheduling of 
the children would have to be done. So far this scheduling has seemed 
administratively infeasible. 



Section IV Overview - The 1970-71 Regular Day Program 

In Section IV, details for the 1970-71 Basic Skill 
Centers* operations and results are given. 

First, the Regular Day Program is described. This 
description includes criteria for student selection and 
a depiction of the schools and students involved. 

The 1970-71 budget is presented. 

Changes from previous operations are explained in 
a section called "Innovations in Instructional Materials." 

Tests used for evaluation, and evaluation results, then 
are given. Evaluation results are described in two parts. 

An interim or midyear evaluation, covering the period of 
Septeniber 1970 to February 1971* is given first, followed 
by the full year evaluation, September 1970 to June 1971. 

Student reactions to the Centers are described. 

Finally, a discussion of results is given and recommen- 



dations are presented. 



1970-71 



Regular Day Program 



Program Operations 



Student Selection Criteria 
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Procedures for selecting students varied by Center during 1970-71 • 

In the North Center, participating schools listed all possible candi- 
dates for the program based on teachers' Judgments. The Sullivan Place- 
ment Test then was given and an item cmalysis was made of each test 
since it had proven unsatisfactory for placement purposes during the 
previous yeeu:. Children who had I.Q.'s of less than 80 or who were in 
SLDR classes or whose past reading scores were not much below actual 
grade level were excluded from the program in general. Those few low 
I.Q. children who did attend were not included in this report. Upon 
arrival at the Center, students were given an individxial oral place- 
ment examination based on the Basic Phonics Series. 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests were given as standardized pre- 
tests. Primary B (designed for second grade) was given to the elementary 
grade students. Primary C (designed for third grade) was given to the 
Junior high students. If a student came within two grade levels of the 
top of the test he was given the next higher level. Students who scored 
high in all these tests were sent back to their home schools and replace- 
ments in greater need of remediation were found. 
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At the South Center students were selected by the teachers at the 
home schools. Children had to be one or more years below grade level in 
reading. This was most often determined by use of the informal reading 
test based on the American Book Company's reading series. In two schools 
the Sullivan Placement Test was given to children in grades 4 , 5, and 6. 

In the eight remaining schools, the recommended children went to the Center 
where they then were given the Sullivan Placement Test. Students who 
scored too hi^i generally above level 6, were returned to their home 
schools. 



Seventeen elementary and three junior high schools participated in 
the program. With the exception of Bremer and Field elementary, eill 
schools were from the inner-city Target Area. Students at North 
Center came from Bethune, Bremer, Hall, Harrison, Hawthorne, Hay, Lowell, 
and Willard elementary schools and from Franklin and Jordan Junior High 
Schools. At the South Center they came from Adams, Bancroft, Field, Irving, 
Lyndale, Madison, Mann, Seward, and Whittier elementary schools, and from 
Phillips Jimior High School. The students were drawn from grades 4-6 at the 
elementary level and mostly from the 7® grade in the junior hi^ schools. 

Three elementary schools and one junior high school did not reach the 



1970-71 



Schools and Students Involve d 
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desired racial balance suggested by the Minneapolis Board of Education's 
Human Relation Giiide lines for the 1970 *s in that their majority group 



enrollment exceeded the percentage (8?^) of majority group enrollment 
in the district. The remaining schools all had higher percentages of 
minority gro\q> enrollment than that set (26^) as desirable in the Guide - 
lines. Five of the latter schools drew over half their students from 
minority groups. The percentage of children coming from AFDC families 
in these schools ranged from 26^ in one of the non-Target Area schools 
to 76^ in a Target Area school. 

About 60^ of the children were boys . Although the average age 
of the pupils at each of the Centers was 10 years, the distributions of 
actual grade levels differed between the Centers. Sixth grade children 
comprised one-fourth of the group at the South Center, but only 2^ at 
the North Center. The South Center drew 10^ of its group from the junior 
high school level while the North Center drew 20^ from those grades. The 
North Center also had more students (79?&) from grades four and five than 
did the South Center {(>%)• One-third of the North Center's group had 
attended a Basic Skill Center previovisiy compared with about one-sixth 
of the South Center group. 

Due to the method of selection and the number and kind of schools 
involved, no appropriate comparison groups were available. The poorest 
readers from all the Target Area schools were sent to the Centers. While 
there may have been other pupils in the city who might have benefitted 
from the program, no other schools were comparable in socioeconomic level 



to those in which the BSC pupils were enrolled 
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1970-71 



Budget 

Funds for the Basic Skill Centers from July 1, 1970 to June 30, 
1971 were provided by the local school district, the State of Minne- 
sota, and Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, The federal funds, which provided 179^ of the total expenses, 
were used to cover the costs of teacher aides and evaluation* All 
funds were administered by the Administrator of the Basic Skill Cen- 
ters. None of the money was used for start-up purposes in this third 
year of operation of the program. 

Expenditures reported here include those for the entire school 
year's program, i*e*, 1970 Summer School, 1970-71 Regular Day, and 
1970-71 Extended Day Programs. 

The program cost $8,87 per 40 minute pupil period (50 mim'.te in 
Summer School). This figure was obtained by dividing the total cost 
of the program by the total number of pupils in attendance each pe- 
riod in all sessions. An average cost per pupil would be meaning- 
less since the sessions differed in length and the attendance of the 
students ranged from 1 to I56 days present. 
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Expenditures 



Account 


Expenditure 


% of Total 


Salaries 


$280,566.82 


45.99^ 


Supplies 


34 , 391.'+5 


5.64 


Rental: 






Talking Typewriters 


249,360.00 


40.88 


2500 Park Avenue South 


18,060.00 


2.96 


Transportation 


23 , 010.00 


3.77 


Utilities 


4,630.00 


.76 


Totals 


$610,018.27 


100.0056 



5 ' 5 " 
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1970-71 



Innovations in Instructional Materisds 



The Sullivan (BRL) program of instruction was, as it had been in 
previous years, the curriculum core. However, during 1970-71 many 
changes and additions were made in the basic materi€Q.s. Completely new 
introductory materials were written, a different set at each Center. 

Each of these programs was about twice as long as the original intro- 
duction. 

Supplementary materials were developed for Sullivan (BKL) Levels I 
through IX. The first of these tuiits was added in January 1971, but the 
last half of them was not available until near the end of the school year. 
Materials which were used in the classroom and which the children could 
take home with them included related story booklets, word family and 
comprehension work Greets, and T-scopes (a manual version of the tachisto- 
scope). Games, such as "Concentration" and block games, were developed 
for use in the multimedia room. Programs with instruction in word fam- 
ilies were automated for the Talking !I^ewriter. 

A variety of follow-up materials was developed for use by the class- 
room teachers at the home school. These included word lists, suggested 
related activities, exercise sheets, practice word cards, take-home book- 
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lets, and a variety of games 



Flow charts specifying the objectives of the Centers' program at 
each level were developed. The new materials supplemented the Sullivan 
program to provide a unified complete approach to the stated goals. 
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1970-71 



Tests Used 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests were used for both pre- and post- 
testing. In general, Primary B (designed for second grade), Form 2, was 
used for the elementary students and Primary C (designed for third grade), 
Form 2, was used for the junior high students. If a pupil scored within 
two grade levels of the top of Primary B on the pretest, he was retested 
with Primary C. These were not the tests designed for the grade levels 
in which the children were enrolled, but they more nearly matched the ac- 
tual reading level of the students who had averaged, depending on grade, 
from 1.0 to 3.3 years below grade level on their last citywide testing. 
Both levels had two subtests: Vocabulary and Comprehension. According 

to the publishers. 

The Vocabulary test samples the child's ability to recognize 
or analyze isolated words. The Comprehension test measures 
the child's ability to read and understand whole sentences 
and paragraphs. This ability includes many skills not involved 
in the mere ability to recognize words. The child must grasp 
the total thought if he is to answer correctly. 

Althou^ children entered and left the program at various times during 

the year, every effort wsis made to ensure that they received both pre- 

and posttests. 

The Basic Skill Centers served 1,229 students from June 1970 to 
June 1971. Of these students, 701 were in the Regular Day Program. 

Gain scores on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests were obtained for two- 




thirds (460) of these 701 students. The remaining third included those 
who were in the program such a short time that they were not pretested 
and those who left for various reasons before they were posttested. Of 



the latter group, about one-fourth moved out of the schools being serviced 
and another fourth left because of peurent or teacher request. 

Since an analysis of results by grade level and by test level within 
each Center would have resulted in numbers too small to be meaningful, 
the results reported here are by test level across grades and Centers. 



The results are differentiated for "Group B" (N=280) and "Group C" (N=180) 
according to which level of the test was taken. 
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1970-71 



Regular Day Program 



Interim Evaluation 



September 1970 to February 1971 



The program at the Basic Skill Centers for the school year 1970-71 
differed in some respects from the one vised in previous years. The 
innovations included new introductory programs, supplements to Books 1-5 
of the Sullivan materials, and a multimedia room which had Talking 
Pages, Language Masters, listening tables, overhead projectors, and 
a variety of program-oriented games. 

In response to the school administratioh' s request for current 
informtion to present to the State Legislature, an interim evaluation 
was conducted at the end of the first semester. 



A random sample of all students on roll in the Basic Skill Centers 
in February 1971 who had entered with their classes in the fall was 
selected. The sample consisted of half the eligible students present on the 
days the tests were administered. Two sampled students in each of the 10 class 



Students Involved in the Report 
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periods were randomly drawn to be tested individually. Hie rest were given 
the test in a group setting. The individual testing was done by a highly 
qualified and independent test administrator hired from the University of 
Minnesota. This small study was conducted to see if there were differences 
between individual and group testing since all the late entrants and early 
withdrawals were, of necessity, tested individually. No statistically 
significant differences between children tested individually and in groups 
were found so the results which follow include all the children tested in 
February. 

A toteil of 177 students were tested, including both Centers, The 
North Center group had more males (68^) than did the South Center group 
(509^). Although there were two junior highs participating in the program 
at the North Center and only one at the South Center, more Primary C's 
(64) were given at the South Center than at the North Center (l4). This 
was because more students, primarily sixth graders, from the South Center 
"topped" Primary B and were retested with Primary C. The North Center 
had only nine pupils from sixth grade enrolled during the whole year. 

For purposes of analysis the group was divided according to which 
form of the test was taken rather than by Centers. 

The children who took Primary C were, on the average a year older 
and two grades above those who took Primary B. Their 4U) grade Lorge- 
Thorndike scores were higher, and they had had sli^tly better attendance 
this year at the Basic Skill Centers than those who took Primary B. They 
also had started at a higher level in the Sullivan program at the Centers 
than had those who took the Primary B test. 



Anedyses Performed 



Two questions were asked: 

1) What gains had been made by the students compared with the 
gains they had been making previous to attendance at the 
Centers? 

2) Was it possible to identic variables which differentiated 
those who made large gains from those who made little or 
no gain? 

The answer to question one showed that the students at the Centers 
had gained at a rate considerably above their previous rater. The city- 
wide testing results of these students on the Gates-MacGinitie were used 
\ for establishing previous growth. Those who had last taken the test in 
third grade had been about a year below grade level, those who had last 
taken it in fifth grade had been about two years below grade level, and 
those who had last taken it in sixth grade had been nearly three years 
below grade level. However, in the three-to-four month attendance span 
covered by this report, the students who took Primary B gained, on the 
average, six months on both the Vocabulary and Comprehension sections of 
the test. Those who were given Primary C gained three months in Vocab- 
ulary and five months in Comprehension. 

In general, it was impossible to identify variables which would 
differentiate those who would benefit most from the program. After cor- 
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recting for pretest scores, the third of the students who made the great'- 
est gains were then compared with the third who made the smallest (includ- 
ing negative) gains on several variables. No differences were found be- 
tween the two groups v/ith respect to sex, grade level in school, or Center 
attended. Both the top and bottom groups had been below grade according 
to their scores on the last Gates-MacGinitie given to them in the city- 
wide testing program. However, those with the smallest gains had been 
farther below in Comprehension than had the students with the largest gains. 
Only one significant difference was found between the two groups on fourth 
grade Lorge-Thomdike scores. The top third of the students from the Gates, 
Form B, Comprehension distribution had had significantly higher Lorge- 
Thorndike Verbal scores. However, the difference was not such that the 
Lorge—Thorndike scores coold be used for selecting individual students for 
the program. 

There were no significant differences in pretest, posttest, or gain 
scores between those children who had been in the Minneapolis school 
system their entire academic lives and those who had trsmsferred in after 
the first grade. 




Conclusions 



From October 1970 to February 1971 a 5051^ random sample of eligible 
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students at the Basic Skill Centers gained in Vocabulary and Comprehension 
tests at a rate greater than they had been prior to entering the program. 
These results may be generalized to apply to all students attending the 
Basic Skill Centers, 

It was not possible, using a number of different variables, to 
identify those students who mi^t benefit most from the program. 






1970-71 



Year-End Results 



The interim evaluation conducted at the beginning of 1971 posed 
some problems for the full year evaluation. Since students were tested 
in February and again in May, with the same test, the possibility of 
a practice effect existed. 

Year-end evaluation took the possibility of a practice effect 
into consideration. Year-end test scores of students who had been tested 
in February (a randomly selected 50^) were compared with test scores 
of that half of the student population which had not been tested in 
February. Differences between the tested and the not tested groups 
were negligible; therefore, final results are based on the entire popu- 
lation of students attending the Centers. 

In brief, the gains exhibited in February held up for the full 
year. Students at the Centers continued to make gains in Comprehension 
and Vocabulary far beyond what might have been expected of them, based 
on their previous rate of growth. 



Groups B and C (named for the level of the Gate s-MacGini tie test 
which was taken) both made gains well above what would have been expected 



from looking at their records in the years previous to their attendance 
at the Basic Skill Centers. Both groups had been on roll at the Centers 
for an average of 25 weeks or .65 of the school year, yet they made grade 
equivalent gains of .8 and .9 of a year in Vocabulary and Comprehension. 
(The pre- and post- means were calculated with raw scores, then converted 
to grade equivalents.) In the past these students had been falling behind 
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in reading nearly half a year for every year they had been in school. 
Althovigh most of these students wo\ild probably still be somewhat below 
grade level, many of them, especially in Group C, certainly had reached 
a functional level of reading by the end of the school year (Table ^). 

(Group B (N=280) was, on the average, 9.6 years old and in the 4.5 
grade. Group C (lt»l80) was a little over a year older and a grade more 
advanced. Group B completed an average of 3.4 S\illivan levels while 
Group C finished 6.2 levels. The smaller number of levels completed 
by Group B is in part explained by the fact that 6 t % of them started in 
the Introductory level of the program which is twice as long as the other 
levels. In compeurison, only 27 % of Group C steurted with the Introductory 
materials) . 

Since the number of days present showed no significant relationship 
with grade equivalent gains, the average attendance was used to make 
comparisons of time on roll and grade equivalent gains. The distribution 
of gain scores (Tables 6 and 7 show Vocabulary and Comprehension gains 
for Group B; tables 8 and 9 for Group C) bore out the above findings 
but the pretest-posttest time span varied for the individuals. The 4^ 
to lO^t who showed no gain may have been among those students with shorter 
enrollments. It is known, however, tliat the pretest-posttest span was 
not more than 8 months yet 25^ of Group B and 35^ of Group C showed 
gains of more than 1.5 grade equivalents on the Comprehension tests with 
l6^ of both groups showing gains of over 2 years. According to teachers' 
Judgment, the Vocabulary sections of the teats were not so closely related 
to the curriculum of the Centers as were the Comprehension sections yet 
about 12^6 of both groups showed gains of over 2 years in' the 8 months or 
less be'tween their pre- euid posttests. 
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Tables 6-9 show gain score distributions for all Regular Day 
students regardless of general mental ability as well as distributions 
for Regular Day stvidents excluding those students with low I.Q.’s. 

Since the program was not designed basically for extremely low I.Q. 
students ) program administrators felt that including these children in 
test results would mask gains made by those students for whom the materials 
were considered more appropriate. 

Comparisons of the two distributions, those with and those without 
low I.Q. children, revealed little difference between the two. Thirty- 
two low I.Q. children were included in the program although some efforts 
were made to exclude then, in the fall. Gains made by these children 
were substantial but not as hi^ as gains made by the other children. 

For all practical purposes, average gains in reading for the BSC 
students were uninfluenced by the inclusion of low I.Q. students. 
Nevertheless, all analyses reported in this section are based on Regular 
Day students excluding the low I.Q. children. 

Pearsonian correlations were run among grade, sex, number of days 
present, age, grade equivalent gains in both Vocabulary and Comprehension 
tests, and number of Sullivan levels completed. The number of days 
present at the Centers correlated significantly with the nturiber of 
Sullivan levels completed, i.e., the stvidents with higher attendance 
rates tended to complete more of the Sullivan materials. Correlations 
among other variables were generally low and not significant. 

An interim evalua:tion, which was not part of the original research 
design, had been conducted in February 1971 at the request of the school 
administration. Since the same tests had been used on about 30^ of the 
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Table 6 



Grade Equivalent Gains Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Level B 
Vocabulary 

1970-71 



Regular Day Students 
Excluding iliose with 
Low I.Q.'s* 



Total Regular Day Students 
Including Ihose with 
Low I.Q. 's 



I 



1 



I 

r 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



Grade Equivalent 
Gains 


N 


% 


Cum. 

% 


N 


% 


Cum. 


+3»1 to +3«5 


3 


1.1 


1.1 


3 


1.0 


1.0 


+2.6 to +3«0 


5 


1.8 


2.9 


5 


1.7 


2.7 


+2.1 to +2.5 


25 


8.9 


11.8 


25 


8.5 


11.2 


+1.6 to +2.0 


31 


U.l 


22.9 


33 


11.1 


22.3 


+1.1 to +1.5 


56 


20.0 


42.9 


61 


20.6 


42.9 


+1.0 


15 


5.3 


48.2 


15 


5.1 


48.0 


+ .9 


14 


5.0 


53.2 


16 


5.4 


53.4 


+ .8 


21 


7.5 


60.7 


21 


7.1 


60.5 


+ .7 


14 


5.0 


65.7 


15 


5.0 


65.5 


+ .6 


6 


2.2 


67.9 


8 


2.7 


68.2 


+ .5 


17 


6.0 


73.9 


17 


5.8 


74.0 


+ .4 


17 


6.1 


80.0 


19 


6.4 


80.4 


+ .3 


16 


5.7 


85.7 


16 


5.4 


85.8 


+ .2 


12 


4.3 


90.0 


12 


4.1 


89.9 


+ .1 


10 


3.6 


93.6 


11 


3.7 


93.6 


.0 


7 


2.5 


96.1 


8 


2.7 


96.3 


- .1 to - .5 


8 


2.8 


98.9 


8 


2.7 


99.0 


- .6 to -1.0 


2 


.7 


99.6 


2 


.7 


99.7 


-1.1 to -1.5 


1 


.4 


100.0 


1 


.3 


100.0 


Totals 


280 


100.09^ 




296 


100. OSl^ 





Median: +.9 Grade Equivalent Gain 



• 16 students were identified as having 
I.Q.'s of 80 or below on either the 
Stanford-Binet or WISC test. 




Table 7 



Grade Equivalent Gains Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Level B 
Comprehension 
1970-71 



Grade Equivalent 
Gains 



+3.6 to +4,0 
+3.3 to +3.5 
+2.6 to +3.0 
+2.1 to 1-2.5 
+1.6 to +2.0 
+1.1 to +1.5 
+ 1.0 

+ .9 
+ .8 
+ .7 
+ .6 

+ .5 

+ .4 

+ .3 
+ .2 
+ .1 

.0 

- .1 to - .5 

- .6 to -1.0 
-1.1 to -1.5 
-1.6 to -2.0 

TotEQ.s 



Regular Day Students 
Excluding !Diose with 



N 


Low I.Q, 
% 


•s* 

Cum, 

% 


3 


1.1 


1.1 


7 


2.5 


3.6 


7 


2.5 


6.1 


27 


9.6 


15.7 


27 


9.7 


25.4 


52 


18.5 


43.9 


10 


3.6 


47.5 


19 


6.8 


54.3 


15 


5.3 


59.6 


11 


4.0 


63.6 


15 


5.3 


68.9 


4 


1.5 


70.4 


16 


5.7 


76.1 


14 


5.0 


81.1 


14 


5.0 


86.1 


10 


3.5 


89.6 


14 


5.0 


94.6 


11 


4.0 


98.6 


2 


.7 


99.3 


2 


.7 


100.0 



Total Regular Day 
Students 

(Low I.Q. Students Added) 



Cum. 

N ^ % 



3 


1.0 


1.0 


7 


2.4 


3.4 


7 


2.4 


5.8 


27 


9.1 


14,9 


29 


9.9 


24,8 


56 


18,9 


43.7 


10 


3.4 


47.1 


20 


6.8 


53.9 


15 


5.1 


59.0 


11 


3.7 


62.7 


15 


5.1 


67.8 


5 


1.7 


69.5 


16 


5.4 


74.9 


15 


5.1 


80.0 


14 


4.8 


84,8 


12 


4.0 


88,8 


17 


5.8 


94.6 


12 


4.0 


98.6 


2 


.7 


99.3 


2 


.7 


100.0 



280 100.0^ 295 100. OSU 

Median; -i-,9 Grade Equivalent Gain 



*15 students were identified as having 
I.Q. 's of 80 or below on either the 
Stanford -Bine t or WISC test. 
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Table 8 



Grade Equivalent Gains Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie Heading Test, Level C 
Vocabulsury 
1970-71 



Grade Equivalent 
Gains 


Regular Day Students 
Excluding Those with 
Low I.Q. 's* 

CUJD. 

U % % 


Toted Regulsu* Day Students 
Including Those with 
Low I.Q. 's 

Ciun. 

U % % 


+3.1 to +3«5 


2 


1.1 


1.1 


2 


1.1 


1.1 


+2.6 to +3»0 


9 


5.0 


6.1 


9 


4.7 


5.8 


+2.1 to +2.5 


8 


.4.5 


10.6 


8 


4.3 


10.1 


+1.6 to +2.0 


11 


6.1 


16.7 


12 


6.4 


16.5 


+1.1 to +1.5 


34 


18.9 


35.6 


35 


18.6 


35.1 


+1.0 


11 


6.1 


41.7 


12 


6.4 


41.5 


+ .9 


6 


3.3 


45.0 


6 


3.2 


44.7 


+ .8 


14 


7.8 


52.8 


14 


7.4 


52.1 


+ .7 


12 


6.6 


59.4 


13 


6.9 


59.0 


+ .6 


9 


. 5.0 


64.4 


9 


4.8 


63.8 


+ .5 


7 


3.9 


68.3 


7 


3.8 


67.6 


+ .4 


10 


5.6 


73.9 


12 


6.3 


73.9 


+ .3 


4 


2.2 


76.1 


4 


2.2 


76.1 


+ .2 


8 


4.5 


80.6 


8 


4.2 


80.3 


+ .1 


8 


4.4 


85.0 


8 


4.3 


84.6 


.0 


9 


5.0 


90.0 


10 


5.3 


89. 


- .1 to - .5 


10 


5.6 


95.6 


11 


5.8 


95.7 


- .6 to -1.0 


6 


3.3 


98.9 


6 


3.2 


98.9 


-1.1 to -1.5 


2 


1.1 


100.0 


2 


1.1 


100.0 


Totals 


l80 


lOO.OJii 




188 


100.03^ 





Median: +.8 Grade Equivalent Gain 
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*8 students were identified as having 
I.Q. 's of 80 or below on either the 
Stanford-Binet or WISC test. 
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Table 9 



Grade Equivalent Gains Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Level C 
Comprehension 

1970-71 



Regulso* Day Students Total Regular Day 

Excluding !Diose with Students 

Low I.Q. 's* (Low I.Q. Students Added) 



Grade Equivalent 
Gains 


N 


% 


Cum. 

% 


N 


% 


Cum. 

% 


+3.^ to +4,0 


1 


.6 


.6 


1 


.5 


.5 


+3.1 to +3.5 


3 


1.6 


2.2 


3 


1.6 


2.1 


+2.6 to +3.0 


7 


3.9 


6.1 


7 


3.7 


5.8 


+2.1 to +2.5 


18 


10.0 


16.1 


18 


9.6 


15.4 


+1.6 to +2.0 


34 


18.9 


35.0 


35 


18.6 


34.0 


+1.1 to +1.5 


32 


17.8 


52.8 


33 


17.6 


51.6 


+1.0 


8 


4.4 


57.2 


9 


4.8 


56.4 


+ .9 


5 


2.8 


60.0 


5 


2.6 


59.0 


+ .8 


9 


5.0 


65.0 


9 


4.8 


63.8 


+ .7 


6 


3.3 


68.3 


7 


3.8 


67.6 


+ .6 


6 


3.4 


71.7 


6 


3.1 


70.7 


+ .5 


4 


2.2 


73.9 


4 


2.2 


72.9 


+ .4 


8 


4.4 


78.3 


10 


5.3 


78.2 


+ .3 


9 


5.0 


83.3 


9 


4.8 


83.0 


+..2 


7 


3.9 


87.2 


7 


3.7 


86.7 


+ .1 


3 


1.7 


88.9 


3 


1.6 


88.3 


.0 


6 


3.3 


92.2 


7 


3.7 


92.0 


- .1 to - .5 


9 


5.0 


97.2 


10 


5.3 


97.3 


- ,6 to -1.0 


4 


2.2 


99.4 


4 


2.2 


99.5 


-1.1 to -1.5 
-1,6 to -2,0 


1 


.6 


100.0 


1 


.5 


100.0 


Totals 


180 


100.0515 




188 


100.055 





Median: +1.1 Grade Equivalent Gain 



*8 students were identified as having I 

I.Q. 's of 80 or below on either the ’ 

Stanford-Binet or WISC test. 
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1970-71 



Student Questionnaire 



Six questions pertaining to the Basic Skill Centers were asked of a 
random sample consisting of about two-thirds of the students in attendance 
at both Centers on January 25, 1971« Although the questions and possible 
answers were read aloud to the students so no reading problems were in- 
volved, each student had the complete questionnaire in front of him. 
Students were told not to put their names on the papers, but to record 
their responses on them. The first four questions had possible responses 
of: YES yes no NO. It was explained the "YES" and "NO," which were 
read emphatically, showed strong feelings, whereas "yes" and "no," read 
with less emphasis, meant a "little bit" yes or no. If the pupils knew 
what answers they wanted, but were unsure how to meu'k them, aides helped 
them meu'k but gave no other assistance. For purposes of this report the 
categories were collapsed, combining YES and yes as well as NO and no. 



Results 



When asked, "Do you like coming to the Center?," 83?^ of the child- 
ren replied Yes although only 60SI^ of them had said that they liked read- 
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ing class in school last year. More children (24%) at the South Center 
disliked coming to the Center than at the North Center (10%). 

Although these children were one or more years below grade level 
in the citywide reading tests, 60% of them felt that they had been good 
readers last year. However, 91% of them felt that they were now better 
readers. 

When asked which of the three parts of the Center they liked best — 
the classroom, multimedia room, or the Talking T^ewriter — the multimedia 
room (46%) was the clear favorite, especially at the South Center (53^) • 
Twenty-nine percent of the students liked the classroom best and 25% pre- 
ferred the Talking Typewriter, 

Iftjwever, the students felt that the classroom (53%) helped them 
most to be better readers, especially at the North Center where 63% 
felt the classroom helped them most. The multimedia room received 28% 
of the votes and the Talking Typewriters received 19% of the votes. See 
Table 10. 



Discussion of Student Questionnaire 
It would be interesting to explore these latter findings. Are they 
due to a stereolype, which says a classroom is where you go to learn? 

Are they because new materials first were introduced in the classrooms? 
Does the increased individxial attention, due to the large number of aides, 
make the difference? Is having fun seen as a nonlearning situation? 

At this point, we can only wonder. 
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Table 10 



Basic Skill Centers 

Student Questionnaire, January 25i 1971 



1 1 










J ■ - 

j Question 


Response 


North Center 
N % 


South Center 
N % 


Tot2il Group 
N % 


1. Do you like 

• coming to 

" the Center? 


Yes 

No 


130 90 

15 10 


101 76 

31 24 


231 83 

46 17 


J 

] 2. Did you like 

reading class 
at school 

1 last year? 


Yes 

No 


83 58 

6o 42 


80 61 

51 39 


163 60 

111 4o 


J 3. Were you a 

1 good reader 

last year? 


Yes 

No 


90 62 
55 38 


76 57 

57 43 


166 60 

112 4o 


1 4. Are you a 

better 
reader now? 

i 


Yes 

No 


134 92 

11 8 


119 90 

14 10 


253 91 

25 9 


i 

♦ 

5. Which part 
of the Center 

1 do you like 

' best?® 


Cl. Rm. 

MM 

TT 


Q 

CU 

00 00 00 


32 24 

70 53 

30 23 


80 29 

128 46 

68 25 


6. Which part 
of the Center 
helps you most 
to be a better 
reader? 


Cl. Rm. 

MM 

TT 


91 63 

23 16 

30 21 


54 4l 

54 4l 

23 18 


145 53 

77 28 

53 19 
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^Answered by a ramdom sample comprising two-thirds of those 
in attendance. The questions were read aloud to the students. 
Four response categories were collapsed for this table. 



^Cl. Rm. means Class Room; 
Talking l^ewriters. 



MI-I means Multi-Media room; TT means 




a 



1970-71 



Discussion; Full Year Evaluation 

The progreim at the Basic Ski3J, Centers consisted of a multimedia 
approach to remedial reading. Visual, auditory, and, to a much smaller 
extent, tactile stimuli were presented to the pupils not only by the 
Talking Typewriters but also in the multimedia room and in the classroom. 

The many-faceted program was aimed at affecting the students in three 
areas: (l) Cognitive domain, in that they would achieve a higher level 

of comprehension in reading, (2) Affective domain, in that they would 
have a greater liking for reading, and (3) Psychomotor domain, in that 
they would be able to make coordinated responses to the printed word by 
lyping, writing, or game playing. 

In this third year of the Centers' operation, the results of changes 
in and additions to the program could be seen. Some of the outcomes 
could be measured objectively, others had to be subjectively reported. 

The Gates-MacGinitie tests which were used in 1970-71 were more closely 
related to the c\irriculum developed at the Centers than were the Stanford 
Primary Achievement tests used previously. It is possible that the change 
in tests somewhat affected the year's results. However, it could be 
that greater gains would have been observed in the earlier years of the 
program had more appropriate tests been used. At any rate, the average 
gains for 1970-71 showed a rate of growth in reading well above that 
which the students previously had been achieving. 
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Responses to the stiident questionnaire given in January indicated 

a strongly favorable attitude toward going to the Centers and that students 
felt they were nnich better readers than they had been the year before 
they attended. The Centers' teachers noted that the pupils borrowed more 
paperback books as the year progressed. This increased interest also was 
mentioned by several of the home school teachers. The take-home "mini- 
stories" produced by the Centers were populBor. 

Positive changes in the psychomotor domain would not be so noticeable 
in reading. as in some other activities. However, improvement was seen 
in that the students made far fewer letter reversals at the end of the 
year than they had at the beginning, according to Center teachers. 

Comparison groups were not used in 1970-71 for two reasons. Since 
the program was based on individualized instruction, an acceleration in 
rate of growth seemed a more meaningful measure for these retarded readers 
than a coiq>arison with other poor readers who might have been retarded 
for other reasons. Even if diagnoses of reading difficulties had been 
available, it would not have been possible to find conqparison groups 
which could match those attending the Centers. The students selected 
for the Centers' program were the lowest achievers in reading from all 20 
Title I inner-city schools. Another such grovip did not exist in Minneapolis. 

The individualized nature of the program was borne out by the low 
correlations between days present and grade equivalent gains which were 
observed. Not every child learns at the same rate. The Centers' students 
apparently benefitted from the individualized pacing and assistance which 
they received. 



7 / 



The program at the Centers was not intended for the mentally retarded. 
Although some efforts were made in the fall to exclude them, 32 children 
later were identified as havisig I.Q.'s of 80 or lower on individual in- 
telligence tests. The analyses in this report excluded those children. 

A supplementary analysis which did include the low I.Q. children revealed 
resxilts similar to those reported. They did in fact make gains, but less 
so than those on whom this report is based. 

The Basic Skill Centers' total program for 1970-71 was quite effective 
in terms of the goals which had been set for it. It is impossible to 
pinpoint specific variables responsible for its success, but the approach 
used in developing the progreun seems to have worked. 
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Recomme ndat Ions 

1. Continue the program at the Basic Skill Centers since the year's 
results showed it to be highly effective in terms of its objectives. 

An attempt should be made to differentiate the effects of the various 
components of the program. A cost analysis then could be conducted. 

2. Continue the use of the Gates-MacGinitie tests for Comprehension, 
but discontinue the Vocabulary tests. Although the students made 
good gains in Vocabulary, a teacher analysis of the tests showed 

them to be less closely related to the Centers' program than desirable. 

3. Use the Word Study Skills sections of the Stanford Primary Achieve- 
ment tests. These sections test, at both Levels I and II, the 
auditory perception of beginning and ending sounds. Level I tests 
phonics and phonograms with auditory stimuli, whereas Level II 
uses visual stimuli for the same purpose. 

4. Level C of the Gates-MacGinitie Comprehension test shoiild be used 
for sixth graders as well as for junior high students. In 1970-71 
over 50^ of the sixth grade students who had taken the lower Level 
B came within two years of the top of the test. 

Level II of the Stanford test also should be used at sixth grade 
and above, with Level I being used for fourth and fifth grades. 






Feedback should be provided for participating schools. The progress 
at the Centers ) in most cases, provides almost all of the students' 
reading instruction. In 1970-71 such information was provided at 
the end of the year and was greatly appreciated. 

Continue, at both Centers, the screening selection process used 
at the North Center in 1970-71 in an effort to identify those 
children most in need of remedial help. 

In the fall of 1971 * after the citywide testing, conduct a follow- 
up study of those students who were in fo\irth, fifth, and seventh 
grades in 1970-71 to see how they compare with their peers. 
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Extended Day Program 



The Basic Skill Centers offered an Extended Day Program of 4 periods 
after regular school hours. Enrollment was not restricted to the inner- 
city public schools. Students who attended came from more than 40 different 
schools, 10 percent of which were parochial).. Turnover of students was 



high. !Hie average attendance of the 400 students who were registered at 
some time during the year was only 29 days compared with an average of 75 
days for the total Regular Day group. By December 1, 1969, 84 of the 26c 
students who had enrolled by that time already had dropped out. 

Only 37 students completed both the pre- and posttests. Since these 



were divided between two levels of tests the numbers of students were too 
small to madce any meaningful observations concerning results. 

Several of the parents of the students who attended for the whole year 
were enthusiastic about the progress which their children Liid made. It is 
suggested that greater cooperation of the parents with the Basic Skill 
Centers is needed to make this program successful. 




1970-71 



Extended Day Program 

A limited Extended Day Progreun was conducted in 1970-71. One 
50 minute period was held three times a week, A total of 8? children 
were enrolled at one time or another, Ihe average attendance was for 
38 out of a possible 100 days. Forty-two percent of the pupils had 
previously been enrolled at the Centers at some time or other. 

About half the students entered the program at the introductory 
level. An average of nearly three Sullivsm (BRL) levels was completed 
by the total group, 

Pre- posttest results were available for 24 students on the Gates- 
MacGinitie, Level B, test and for ?5 on the Level C test. These numbers 
are small for making generalizations. However, grade equivalent gains 
of over ,4 were made on both the Vocabulary and Comprehension sections 
of the tests. These gains were made in about ,25 of the school year 
since this group had averaged 46 days in attendance, "nie students in 
the Extended Day Program thus made better tlmn expected gains for the 
time they were present although their rate of growth was not so rapid 
as that of the students in the Regular Day Program. 



Summer School 



Summer School at the Basic Skill Centers ran for 6 weeks from 
June 27 through August 31. There were six 4? minute periods on each 
of the 29 days that classes were held. The average attendance of 
the 409 students who enrolled was 17 days. This included 38 chil- 
dren who attended oaly a week or less. Enrollment \^s open to stu- 
dents from all schools in the city. About 15^ of the pupils came 
from parochial schools. Most of the students came from the same 
grade levels as those in the Regular Day Program, that is grades 4 
through 8. Over one-fourth of the students had previously attended 



Nearly half the students began the program at the introductory 
-or very lowest-level. More than half of those enrolled completed one 

or more levels in the Sullivan (BRL) program. 

No testing was planned due to the short exposure period. 
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Summary of Evaluation Results 
Basic Skills Centers 
July 1968 - June 1971 



July 1968; Centers opened for partial operation. 



1968-69 School Year ; Gains apparently favored the Experimental 
group) but generally children in both Experimental and Control 
groups were further behind at the end of the yean:. Vocabulary 
results favored the Control group. No control for regression. 



Summer 1969 ? No control group, but attendauice and Sullivan Books 
completed correlated significantly with Paragraph Meaning achieve- 
ment test scores when pretest differences were controlled. Possible j 

sampling bias with only 28^ of students available for testing. ' 

■ I 

1969-70 School Year ; Gains not high for either Experimental or 
Control groups. Vocabulary gains favored Control group. South 
Center gains significantly higher than North Center. Siillivan 
Placement Test found to be functioning poorly. 



Summer 1970 ; No testing. Average attendance only 17 days. 
Eighty-five percent (85%) of students completed 0 or 1 Sullivan 
Levels during the summer. The modal student entered the program 
at the introductory level; for all. practical purposes these 
children were nonreaders. 



September 1970-February 1971 ? New selection procedures initiated. ; 

Supplementary materials developed. Tests switched from Stanford 
Achievement— used since 1968— to Gates-MacGinitie. j 

i 

During a four month period, Center students made about 3 
mon^'*8 growth in Comprehension and Vocabulary. No control group, 
but learning rate was better than expected for “average” students, [ 

and substantially better than expected for these severely retarded 
stud-snts . 

Individually administered tests yielded results which 1 

were similar to results from group testing. 

f 

Progress in both Centers generally above expectations. ; 



June 1971 : Tests were administered to 460 students whose average 
length of stay at the Basic Skill Centers was six months. Students 






made siibstantial gains in both reading comprehension and reading 
vocabulary. Average gain was between eight and nine months on 
both reading comprehension and vocabulary. About seven out of 
ten children in the program made gains of six months or more 
during this six-month period. Almost half of the children made 
gains of one year (lO months in grade equivalent terms) or more 
during their sixwaonth period. 

Learning rate of Centers' students was better than 
expected for average children and siJbstantiaUy better than 
expected for these educationally disadvantaged children who were 
two to three years below grade level. 
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Table C-1 

Analysis-0 f-Vau*iance Tests for Significance of Differences 
Between Posttest Means Adjusted for Pretests 
(Experimental and Compaodson Groups) 







1969-70 








Stanford 


Primary I, Word Reading 






Source 


df 


M.S. F 






Unexplained by 
Pretest 


204 




Adjusted 


Means 


Between Groups 


1 


1.61 <1.0 


28.73 


Experimental 


Error 


203 


13.58 


28.91 


Compariso. 



Stanford Primary I, Pau*agraph Meaning 



Source 


df 


M.S. F 






Unexplained by 
Pretest 


204 




Adjusted 


Means 


Between Groups 


1 


1.10 <1.0 


29.17 


Experimental 


Error 


203 


4 i .42 


29.23 


Comparison 


Source 

Unexplained by 
Pretest 


Stanford 

df 

204 


Primary I, Vocabulary 
M.S. F 


Adjusted 


Means 


Between Groups 


1 


67.88 4.59* 


29.56 


Experimental 


Error 


203 


14.79 


30.77 


Comparison 



*F, .05 (1,200) « 3.89 

Since the interaction between pretest and group was shown to be nonsignificant 
by the F-test in the above cases, the term was included in the error term. 






Table C-2 



Analysis-of-Variance Tests for Significance of Differences 
Between Posttest Means Adjusted for Pretests 
(Experimental and Compaurison Groups) 

1969-70 



Stanford Primary II, Word Meaning 



Source 


df 


M.S. 


F 




Unexplained by 
Pretest 


84 




Adjusted 


Means 


Between Groups 


1 


1.25 


<1.0 n.s. 26.30 


Experimental 


Error 


83 


16.66 


27.33 


Compaurison 



Stanford Primary II, Paragraph Meaning 



Source 


df 


M.S. 


F 


Unexplained by 
Pretest 


84 




Adjusted Means 


Between Groups 


1 


56.09 


1.33 n.s. 42.03 Experimental 


Error 


83 


42.03 


42.90 Comparison 



Since the interaction between pretest and group wais shown to be nonsignificant 
by the F-tJst in the above cases, the term was included in the error term. 



I 

Table C-3 

Analyst t’-of- Variance Tests for Significance of Differences 
I Between Posttest Means Adjusted for Pretests 





(North and South Experimental Groups) 






I 




1969-70 






I 


Stanford Primary I, Word Reading 






1 Source 


df 


M.S. F 






Unexplained by 
r Pretest 


140 




Adjusted 


Means 


J 

Between Groups 


1 


48.39 3.67 n.s. 


27.66 


North 


1 Error 


139 


13.19 


28.82 


South 


( 

] 


Stanford 


Primary I, Paragraph Meaning 






1 ■ Source 


df 


M.S. F 






1 

Unexplained by 
Pretest 

i 


140 




Adjusted 


Means 


1 

Between Groups 


1 


424.06 10.85 ••• 


26.57 


North 


1 Errors 


139 


39.08 


30.06 


South 


j; 


Stanford Primary I, Vocabulary 






Source 


df 


M.S. F 






* Une:q)lained by 

pretest 


l40 




Adjusted 


Means 


i Between Groups 


1 


64.59 3.999 • 


28.72 


North 


1 Error 


139 


16.15 


30.10 


South 



• F .05 (1,150) = 3.91 
••• F .005 (1,120) = 8.l8 

Since the interaction between pretest and group was shown to be nonsignificant 



by the F-test in the above cases, the tern was included in the error term. 





Table C -4 



Analysis-0 f-Vaa*iance Tests for Significance of Differences 
Between Posttest Means Adjusted for Pretests 
(North and South experimental Groups) 

1969-70 



Stanford Primary II, Word Meaning 



Source 


df 


M.S. 


F 




Unexplained by 
Pretest 


51 






Adjusted Means 


Between Groups 


1 


8.32 


< 1.0 


25.13 North 


Error 


50 


22.26 




26.08 South 





Stanford Primary II, 


Paragraph Meaning 




Source 


df 


M.S. 


F 




Unexplained by 
Pretest 


51 






Adjusted Means 


Between Groups 


1 


10.29 


< 1.0 


40.10 North 


Error 


50 


54.89 




39.09 South 



i 

j 

Since the interaction between pretest and group was shown to be nonsignificant t 

by the F-test in the above cases, the term vas included in the error term. 
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C«variance adjiistment for pretest mean differences 
Calculated from the grade equivalent of the pretest grand meaui 




Covariance adjustment for pretest mean differences 

I 

Calcr.lated from the grade equivalent of the pretest grand mean. 



Table C-7 



Correlations of Stanford Primary Achievement Pretests with Posttests, 
Sullivan Levels Gained, Days Present, and Sullivan 
Time on Typewriters (Experimental Groups Only) 

1969-70 



I 

r 

j 



•P 

CO 

0) 

•p 

•p 

(0 



> (0 Tj 
•H H 0) 

H 0) a 
H > 



•P 

a 

0) 

(0 (0 
>> 0) 



(0 

0) 

a • H 
0 ^ 

0 ) 0 ) 
6 Pi 



Primary I 

Word Reading 
North 
South 

Comparison 


66 .86 .44 -.05 .08 

76 .77 .53 -.19 -.03 

64 .75 


Paragraph Meaning 
North 
South 

Comparison 


66 .74 .39 -.15 .11 

76 .72 .45 -.26 -.05 

64 .71 


Vocabulary 

North 

South 

Comparison 


66 .68 .08 -.26 -.07 
76 .82 .21 -.19 -.11 
64 .84 






Primary II 
Word Meeming 
North 
South 

Comparison 


39 .70 .31 -.36 -.07 

14 .75 .52 -.12 -.06 

33 .84 


Paragraph Meaning 
North 
South 

Comparison 


39 .72 .21 -.47 -.11 
14 .85 .54 -.09 -.06 
33 .82 
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Table C-8 



Correlations of Stanford Primary Achievement Posttests with Sullivan 
Levels Gained, Days Present, and Sullivan Time on 
G^ewriters (Experimental Groups Only) 

1969-70 



Posttests 




N 


Sullivan 

Levels 

Gained 


Days 

Present 


Time on 
Q^e writers 


Primary I 












Word Beading 












North 




66 


.50 


.00 


.17 


South 




76 


.48 


-.05 


.07 


Paragraph Meaning 












North 




66 


00 

• 


-.02 


.14 


South 




76 


.43 


-.13 


.04 


Vocabulary 












North 




66 


.15 


-.15 


.07 


South 


t 


76 


.14 


-.13 


.00 






niaaaaaaaaaaaaaaas 


aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


Primary II 












Word Meaning 












North 




39 


.38 


-.33 


-.01 


South 




14 


1 

( 

1 

( 

1 

rH j 

VD 1 

• 1 

1 

( 

1 

1 

1 


.15 


.10 


Paragraph Meaning 
North 




39 


.42 


-.25 


-.19 


South 




l4 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 • 

1 ON 
1 VJl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 


-.01 


1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 0 

1 VJ1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

J 
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Table C-9 

^ ft 

Correlations Between Sullivan Levels Gained and Deiys Present 



Experimental Groups 


N 


r 


North, Primary I 


66 


.135 


North, Primary II 


39 


-.131 


South, Primary I 


76 


-.054 


South, Primary II 


l4 


.225 


Total 


195 


Average correlation = .013 



1 



Correlations Between 
Experimental Groups 


Table C-10 

Sullivan Levels Gained and 
N 


Sullivan Time on ^fypewrriters ® 

r 


North, Primary I 


66 


.299 


North, Primary II 


39 


.326 


South, Primary I 


76 


.373 


South, Primary II 


l4 


.110 


Total 


195 


Average correlation = .324 




Table C-11 

Correlations Between Days Present and Sullivan Time on l^ewriters 



Experimental Groups 


N 


r 


North, Primary I 


66 


.299 


North, Primary II 


39 


.170 


Total 


105 


Average correlivtion = .253 


South, Primary I 


76 


.817 


South, Primary II 


l4 


.916 


T(vtal 


90 


Average correlation = .834 



Use of an r to z transformation and the chi-square test indicated that an average 
correlation is appropriate for describing the relationship in this table since no 
significant differences between correlations were revealed. 



Since the chi-square test indicated a significant difference among the correlations 
in the total Experimental Group, average correlations were calculated separately for 
the North and South Centers. 
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Average Numbers of Hours on Talking !I^pewriters 
Experimental Groups 
(Sullivan MaterieG.s Only) 





North 


South 


Total 




Hours N 


Hours N 


Hours N 


1 Table C-15 








1 Students Who Started 

* at Level 4 or Below 


24.5 66 


32.0 76 


28.5 142 


a Students Who Started 

1 at Level 3 or Above 


21.6 39 


30.4 l4 


24.0 53 




1 






1 


Average Numbers of Sullivan Levels Gained 


1 




Experimental Groups 




1 


North 


South 


Total 


I 


Levels N 


Levels N 


Levels N 


1 Table C-l6 








1 Students Who Started 

• at Level 4 or Below 


6.4 66 


8.2 76 


7.3 142 


1 Students Who Started 

1 at Level 3 or Above 


4.8 39 


7.1 14 


5.4 53 
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Table C-17 



Sullivan Entrance and Exit Levels for Students 
in Experimental Groups (N=103) 



1969-70 



Entrance Levels 



Sullivan 

Levels 


North Center 
N % 


South Center 
N % 


Total 
N % 


North Center 
N % 


South 

N 


Center 

% 


Total 


Introductory 


22 


21.0 


49 


54.4 


71 


36.4 
















1 


22 


21.0 


8 


8.9 


30 


15.^ 
















2 


10 


9.3 


8 


8.9 


18 


9.2 






1 


1.1 


1 


. f 




3 


9 


8.6 


5 


5.6 


l4 


7.2 


2 


2.0 






2 


1.0 




4 


2 


1.9 


5 


5.6 


7 


3.6 


1 


1.0 


2 


2 . 2 - 


3 


1.5 




5 


4 


3.8 


6 


6.7 


10 


5.2 


16 


15.2 


5 


5.7 


21 


10.8 




6 


l4 


13.3 


3 


3.3 


17 


8.7 


8 


7.6 


8 


8.9 


16 


8.2 




7 


9 


8.6 


4 


4,4 


13 


6.7 


18 


17.1 


12 


13.3 


30 


15.^ 




8 


7 


6.7 






7 


3.6 


6 


5.7 


11 


12.3 


17 


8.8 




9 






2 


2.2 


2 


1.0 


6 


5.7 


12 


13.3 


18 


9.2 




10 














6 


5.7 


8 


8.9 


l4 


7.2 




11 


2 


1.9 






2 


1.0 


8 


7.6 


10 


11.1 


18 


9.2 . 




12 














25 


23.8 


12 


13.3 


37 


19.0 




13 














4 


3.8 


1 


1.1 


5 


2.7 


% 


l4 . 


f , 












1 


1.0 


2 


2.2 


3 


1.5 


/ 

i 


13 'k 


. 'll 


.9 






1 


.5 






1 ' 


\.1.1 


1 


.5 




16^, 


i 1 


.9 






1 


.5 






3 


3.3 


3 


1.5 




17 


■ 2 


1.9 






2 


1.0 






1 


1.1 


1 


.5 




18 














1 


1.0 






1 


.5 




19' 




























20 


* ? 












3 


2.8 


1 


1.1 


4 


2.0 


Totals 




105 


100.0 


90 


100,0 


195 100.0 


105 


100.0 


90 


100.0 


195 100.0 



Exit Levels 



The Sullivan materials are not programmed for the Talking Typewriters above Level 
12. Students who continued above Level 12 at the Centers woriced on Sullivan pro- 
grammed materials in the classroom and on enriclunent programs in the laboratory. 
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Table C-l8 



Sullivan Placement Levels in October, I969 
Of Students in Comparison Group (N=97) 

1969-70 



Sullivan Levels 


Giade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 


Total 


% 


Introductory 


15 


11 


2 




28 


28 ,S^ 


1 


3 


11 


2 




16 


16.5 


2 




5 


3 




8 


. 8.2 


3 


1 


6 






7 


7.2 


4 


2 


2 


1 




5 


5.2 


5 


2 


3 




1 


6 


6.2 


6 


1 


3 


1 


3 


8 


8.2 


7 




1 






1 


1.0 


8 




4 




1 


5 


5.2 


9 






• 


1 


1 


1.0 


10 






1 


1 


2 


2.1 


11 








1 


1 


1.0 


12 






1 


1 


2 


2.1 


13 














l4 














15 














16 














17 




1 




1 


2 


2.1 


18 




1 






1 


1.0 


19 














20 














Not Available 




3 




1 


4 


4.1 


Total 


24 


51 


11 


11 


97 


100.0 



Table C-19 



Students Serviced by Basic Skill Centers 

1970-71 



Group 


North 


Center 


South 


Center 


Totals 


Group 


N 




N 




N 




Summer 1970 


220 




189 




409 




Regular Day 


338 




363 




701 




IiOW X • Q • 


18 




14 




32 




Extended Day 


4o 




4? 




87 




Totals 


616 




613 




1229 




Reffular Day 


N . 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


With Gain Scores 


2-49 


73.7 


211 


58.1 


460 


63.6 


No Pretest 


27 


8.0 


50 


13.8 


77 


11. n 


No Posttest 


62 


18.3 


102 


28.1 


164 


23.4 


Totals 


338 


100. 0?5 


363 


100. 05i 


701 


100. 0^^ 



No Posttest-Regular Day 
Reasons for Leaving 


N 


% 


N 


oi 

tO 


N 


% 


Not Available 


2 


3.2 


12 


11.8 


14 


8.5 


Finished Course Early 






6 


3.9 


6 


3.7 


End of Session 


8 


12.9 


15 


14.7 


23 


1^.0 


Moved 


19 


30.6 


20 


19.6 


39 


23.8 


Suspended, Behavior 


1 


1.6 


3 


2.9 


4 


2.4 


Special Class 


C 


8.1 


10 


9.8 


15 


9.2 


Discipline, Bus 






4 


3.9 


4 


2.4 


Poor Attendance 


7 


11.3 


10 


9.8 


17 


10.4 


Parent or School Request 


20 


32.3 


22 


21.6 


42 


25.6 


Totals 


62 


100.0515 


102 


100.0?5 


164 


100.0?^ 




1 



( 

I 

) 



.1 



No Pretest- Regular Day 

Mean Days Present 8.2 



ltl^ 



94 



Table C-20 



Numbers of Students from Participating Schools 

1970-71 



Regular Day< ^ 

North Center South Center 



School 


Number School 


Number 


Bethune 


32 


Adams 


43 


Bremer 


29 


Bancroft 


37 


Hall 


35 


Field 


48 


Harrison 


34 


Greeley 


8 


Hawthorne 


33 


Irving 


23 


Hay 


32 


Lynda le 


43 


Lowell 


38 


I4adison 


30 


Willard 


% 


Mann 


33 






Seward 


30 


Franklin 


29 


V/hittier 


32 


Jordan 


42 


Phillips 


36 


Totals 


338 




363 

• 




^ 32 low I.Q. pupils 


not included 






Extended Day 







School 


Number 


School 


Number 


School 


Number 


Agassiz 


1 


Page 


3 


Ascension 


13 


Audubon 


1 


Pillsbuiy 


2 


Immanuel 




Bryn Maw 


3 


Pratt 


2 


Lutheran 


2 


Douglas 


7 


Putnam 


3 


Powderhom 




Fuller 


1 


V/ebster 


4 


Christian 


1 


Fulton 


7 


Wenonah 


2 


St. Bridget 


4 


Harrison 


1 


Windom 


5 


St. Joseph 


2 


Hia^vatha 


1 






St. Kevin 


3 


Holland 


4 


Bryant 


1 






Irving 


2 


Folwell 


1 


Totals: 




Lind 


1 


Jefferson 


1 


Public 


61 


Lynda le 


1 


Lincoln 


1 


Pa rochial 


25 


l4dison 


1 


Vocational 


1 


Adult 


1 


Morris Park 


3 


West 


1 




87 








95 

/W 



t 



Table C-21 



Distributions by Grade 
Regular Day**' 

1970-71 



I 



Grade 


N 


North Center 

Ciun. 

2 % 


N 


South Center 

Cum. 
% ‘S 


2 








4 


1.1 


1.1 


3 








26 


7.2 


8.3 


4 


163 


48.2 


48.2 


94 


25.8 


34.1 


5 


95 


28.1 


76.3 


87 


24.0 


58.1 


6 


9 


2.7 


79.0 


113 


31.1 


89.2 


7 


55 


16.3 


95.3 


33 


9.1 


98,3 


8 


11 


3.2 


98.5 


3 


.8 


99.1 


9 


5 


1.5 


100.0 


2 


.6 


99.7 


Adult 








1 


.3 


100.0 


Tota Is 


338 


100, 05^ 




363 


100.0^ 





^ 32 low I.Q. pupils not included 



1 



I 

j 



i 






96 

- ^ 



Table C-22 



Grade Equivalent Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, ^vel 6 
Vocabulary (Top Possible: 5«2) 

1970-71 



G.E. 


N 


North 

Pretest 

% 


Basic Skill Center 

Cun. 

% 


N 


Posttest 

% 


Cum. 

% 


5.0-5.2 








4 


2.0 


100.0 


'♦.5-^.9 


1 


.5 


100.0 


15 


7.5 


IffTo 


4.0-4. 4 


4 


2.0 


99.5 


36 


18.0 


90.5 


3.5-3. 9 


17 


8.5 


97.5 


33 


16.5 . 


72.5 


3.0-3. 4 


6 


3.0 


89.0 


21 


10.5 


56.0 


2. 5-2. 9 


61 


30.5 


55To 


4li 


24.0 


45.5 


2.0-2. 4 


23 


11.5 


55.5 


20 


10.0 


21.5 


1.5-1. 9 


65 


32.5 


44.0 


21 


10.5 


11.5 


0.0-1. 4 


23 


11.5 


1-..5 


2 


1.0 


1.0 


Totals 


200 


100.051^ 




200 


100.0?^ 






Median: 


2.2 




Median: 


3.1 





South Basic Skill Center 

Pretest Posttest 



G.E. 


N 


% 


Ctun. 

% 


N 


% 


Cum. 

% 


5.0-5.2 


1 


1.2 


100.0 


9 


11.2 


100.0 


4.5-4. 9 


2 


2.6 


90 


5 


6.3 


BB.B 


4.0-4. 4 . 








10 


12.5 


82.5 


3.5-3. 9 


4 


5.0 


9^72 


15 


1B.8 


76.0 


3.0-3. 4 


2 


2.4 


91.2 


6 


7.4 




2.5-2. 9 


24 


30.0 


o5. 8^ 


19 


2375 


4578 


2.0-2. 4 


12 


154 


58.8^ 


10 


12.5 


20.0 


1.5-1. 9 


30 




4375 


5 


7.5 


7.5 


0.0-1. 4 


5 


6.2 


6.2 








Totals 


80 


100.03^ 




80 


100. 0S6 






Median: 


2.2 




Mediein: 


! 3.3 





i 

I This table is based on slLI regular day students who took both pre- and post- 
test, excluding 13 students who, on the basis of the Stanford-Binet or WISC, 
were identified as having I.Q. 's of 80 or less. 
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Table C-23 



Grade Equivalent Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Level B 
Comprehension (Top Possible: 5»^) 

1970-71 



G«E« 


N 


North 

Pretest 

% 


Basic Skill Center 

Cum. 

% 


N 


Posttest 

% 


Cum. 

% 


5.0-5. 4 








3 


1.5 


100.0 


4.5-‘».9 


3 


1.5 


100.0 


21 


10.5 


153 


4. 0-4. 4 


2 


1.0 


98.5 


24 


12.0 


88.0 


3.5-3. 9 


9 


4.5 


97.5 


21 


10.5 


“753 


3.0-3.4 


6 


3.0 


93.0 


24 


12.0 


65.5 


2.5-2.9 


41 


20.5 


90.0 


41 


20.5 


53.5 


2.0-2.4 


29 


14.5 


69.5 


31 


15.5 , 


33.0 


1.5-1.9 


73 




55.0 


28 


14.0 


17.5 


0.0-1. 4 


37 


18.5 


18.5 


7 


3.5 


3.^ ■ 


Totals 


200 


100.051^ 




200 


100.03S 






Median 


: 1.8 




Median : 


2.7 





South Basic Skill Center 



G.E. 


N 


Pretest 

% 


Cum. 

% 


N 


Posttest 

% 


Cum. 

% 


5i0-5.4 








4 


5.0 


100.0 


4.5-4. 9 


1 


1.2 


100.0 


12 


15.0 


95.0 


4. 0-4. 4 


1 


1.3 


98.8 


6 


7.5 


80.0 


3.5-3. 9 


1 


1.3 


97.5 


8 


10.0 


72.5 


3.0-3.4 


5 


6.2 


96.2 


8 


10.0 


62.2 


2.5-2.9 


10 


12.5 


90.0 


20 


25.0 


52.5 


2.0-2.4 


12 


15.0 


77.5 


8 


10.0 


27.5 


1.5-1. 9 


23 


2B.7 


62.5 


9 


11.3 


17.5 


0.0-1. 4 


2'? 


33.8 


33.8 


5 


6.2 


6.2 


Totals 


80 


lOC.OJ^ 




80 


100. 






Median 


: 1.6 




Mediaui 


: 2.7 









This table is based on all regular day students who took both pre- and post- 
test, excluding 15 students who, on the basis of the Stanford-Binet or WISC, 
were identified ais having I.Q. 's of 80 or less. 
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Tablo C-24 






! 

J 

I 

I 






Grade Equivalent Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Level C 
Vocabulary (Top Possible: ?•!+) 

1970-71 



North Basic Skill Center 







Pretest 


Cum. 




Fosttest 


Cum. 


G.E. 


N 


% 


% 


N 


% 


% 


7. 0-7.1+ 








1 


2.0 


100.0 


6.5-6.9 
6. 0-6. 4 


1 


2.0 


100.0 


2 


4.1 


98.0 


5. 5-5. 9 


2 


4.1 


98.0 


6 


12.3 


93.9 


5. 0-5. 4 


4 


8.2 


93.9 


4 


8.1 


81.6 


4. 5-4.9 


5 


10.2 


85.7 


8 


16.4 


73.5 


4. 0-4. 4 


3 


6.1 


75.5 


4 


8.1 


57.1 


3. 5-3. 9 


7 


1^.3 




12 


”2475 


49.0 


3.0-3.4 


11 


22.5 


55.1 


6 


12.3 


24.5 


2. 5-2. 9 


12 


24^,4 


327s 


4 


S.l 


12.2 


2. 0-2.4 


2 


4.1 


8.2 


1 


2.1 


4.1 


1.5-1. 9 


1 


2.1 


4.1 


1 


2.1 


2.0 


0. 0-1.4 


1 


2.0 


2.0 








Totals 


49 


100.0S6 




49 


100. 0?^ 






Median 


: 3.2 




Median : 


4.0 








South 


Basic Skill Center 












Pretest 


Cum. 




Posttest 


Cum. 


G.E. 


N 


% 


% 


N 


% 


% 


7.0-7.1+ 


6. 5-6.9 








5 


3.8 


100.0 


6. 0-6. 4 








2 


1.5 


96.2 


5. 5-5. 9 


1 


•8 


100.0 


l4 


10.7 


9 ^ 


^0-5.4 


2 


1.5 


99.2 


9 


6.9 


84.0 


t.5-4.9 


' 7 


5.3 


97.7 


20 


15.3 


77.1 


4. 0-4. 4 


13 


10.0 


92.4 


19 


14.5 


61.8 


3. 5-3. 9 


23 


17.5 


”82.4 


22 


16.8 


47.3 


3.0-3.4 


28 


21.4 


64.9 


14 ' 


10.7 


30.5 


2. 5-2. 9 


26 


~19^ 


43.5 


12 


9.1 


19.8 


2.0-2.4 


13 


10.0 


23.7 


6 


4.6 


10.7 


1.5-1. 9 


,13 


9.9 


13.7 


7 


5.3 


6.1 


0. 0-1.4 


. 5 


3-8 


3.8 


1 


.8 


.8 


Totals 


131 


100.0 S 6 




131 


100. osi ^ 






Medism 


: 3.0 




Median: 


1 4.0 





This table is based on all regular day students who took both the pre- and post- 
tests, excluding 8 students who, on the basis of the Stanford-Binet or WISC, 
wei'e identified as having I.Q. *s of 80 or less. 
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Toble C-25 



Grade Equivalent Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Level C 
Comprehension (Top Possible: 7*0+) 
1970-71 

North Basic Skill Center 







Pretest 


Cum. 




Posttest 


Cum. 


G.E. 


N • 


% 


% 


N 


% . 


% 


7.0+ 


1 


2.0 


100.0 








6.5-6. 9 








3 


6.1 


100.0 


6,0-6, 4 


1 


2.1 


98.0 


5 


10.2 


93.9 


5.5-5. 9 


3 


6.1 


95.9 




8.2 


“5377 


5.0-5. 4 


3 


6.1 


89.8 


7 


i4.3 


75.5 


4.5-4. 9 


7 


14.3 


B3.7 


11 


"2275 


61.2 


4. 0-4. 4 


3 


6.1 


69.4 


4 


8.2 


38.8 


3.5-3. 9 


6 


12.3 


63.3 


3 


6.1 


30.6 


3.0-3.4 


8 


16.3 


51.0 


5 


10.2 


24.5 


2.5-2. 9 


7 


14.3 


34.7 


3 


6.1 


14.3 


2.0-2. 4 


3 


6.1 


20.4 


3 


6.2 


8.2 


1.5-1. 9 


6 


12.3 


14.3 


1 


2.0 


2.0 


0.0-1. 4 


1 


2.0 


2.0 








Totals 


49 


100. 09^ 




49 


100. 09^ 






Median 


: 3.4 




Median : 


4.7 








South 


Basic Skill Center 












Pretest 


Cum. 




Posttest 


Cum. 


G.E. 


N 


% 


% 


N 


% 


• % 


7.0+ 








2 


1.5 


100.0 


6.5-6. 9 
6. 0-6. 4 








5 


3.8 


98.5 


5.5-5. 9 








4 


3.1 


9^77 


5.0-5.4 


2 


1.5 


100.0 


12 


9.2 


91.6 


^.5-479 


7 


5.4 


98.5 


27 


20.6 


82.4 


4. 0-4. 4 


7 


5.3 


93.1 


l4 


10.6 


61,8 


“3.5-3. 9 


7 


5.4 


StTB 


24 


“iBT^ 


51.2 


3.0-3.4 


22 


16.8 


82.4 


15 


11.4 


32.8 


“2.5-2. 9 


30 


22.8 


557^ 


10 


7.7 


21.4 


2.0-2.4 


15 


11.5 


42.8 


8 


6.1 


13.7 


1.5-1. 9 


29 


22.1 


31.3 


6 


4,6 


7.6 


0.0-1. 4 


12 


9.2 


9.2 


4 


3.0 


3.0 


Totals 


131 


100.05^ 




131 


100. 09^ 






Median 


: 2.5 




Median : 


1 3.9 





This table is based on all regular day students who took both the pre- and post- 
tests, excluding 8 students who, on the basis of the Stanford-Binet or WISC, 
were identified as having I.Q.'s of 8o or less. 
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